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ONE WAY OUT 


EITHER dismay nor envy can obscure the fact 
Ne Russian science has brought off an amazing 
triumph, and the tragedy is that in a divided world 
discordant voices are inevitable. The conquest of outer 
space has begun ; the first barrier has been broken through. 
From the purely scientific view the gain to knowledge is 
inestimable. The earth’s atmosphere, for example, has 
hitherto been an obstacle to gaining adequate information 
about the nature of solar radiation and of the cosmic rays 
which are seriously modified by it. We may learn some- 
thing, too, about the biological effect of mesons. What we 
are unlikely to learn is how a satellite weighing half a ton 
can be projected 1,000 miles above the earth with almost 
incredible precision. The mechanism and the fuel are 
military secrets that no country in present circumstances 
could be expected to make public. It has been suggested 
in some quarters that such a satellite could provide infor- 
mation for a more accurate map of the world than any 
made by ordinary methods of survey. If so, that, too, will 
be a military secret and the immediate effect is to intensify 
the present arms race. That Russia has discovered how to 
make an inter-continental ballistic missile capable of 
carrying an atomic warhead to any part of the globe with 
sufficient accuracy can hardly be doubted. To catch up 
will mean an enormous expenditure of energy and money 
and the scrapping of many plans now rendered obsolete. 
What, we may be asked—not without irony—is ‘a 
rational approach’ to a problem of this magnitude? It 
comes as a sobering interruption to debates on the histori- 
city of Biblical characters, the nature of ethical judgments, 
the value of the monarchy, and many other topics inter- 
esting in themselves but hardly so urgent as the question 
of how to prevent the world from going up in smoke and 
flames. The rational answer, one would have thought, is 
that the ultimate catastrophe must be prevented at all 
costs and that the Cold War should be ended by a nego- 
tiated peace. Then, instead of regarding the advances of 
science with ambivalence we could settle down to enjoy 
their fruits. Rationalists have no cut-and-dried solution to 
the predicament of the modern world, but they should set 
an example of clear, dispassionate thinking without which 
no solution can be found. Cool heads and strong nerves 
will do much to counteract the emotionalism and near- 
hysteria that spell disaster unless checked. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


HUMANISM BECOMES RESPECTABLE 


UMANISM, Mrs 
Hesien remarked to me 

after her TV appearance, 
is obviously becoming respec- 
table. It was a personal triumph 
for her to be readmitted by the 
BBC, carefully guarded though 
she was by champions of ortho- 
doxy. However, she was not 
only allowed to be heard, but 
to be seen, and there were no 
screams of protest in Fleet 
Street. Indeed, she has been 
spared the entertainment of the 
spate of abusive letters that 
might well have been expected. 
Something has happened to the 
exceedingly cold climate to 
which humanists were becoming 
inured. 

Professor Stephen Toulmin, 
for example, was allowed to 
state his reasons for remaining 
an agnostic, on the Third Pro- 
gramme. True, he did not give 
the impression of purveying ‘the 
joyful wisdom’, but he made one 
point which started a lively con- 
troversy in The Listener. ‘Do 
not fear that we shall love our 
fellow men the less, on account 
of our religious deficiencies: if 
Armageddon comes in our life- 
time it will be the work not of 
agnostics but of obstinate be- 
lievers Mr E. M. Forster 
congratulated the BBC on an 
apparent change in its policy. 
He expressed the hope that 
Toulmin’s broadcast ‘may indi- 
cate a more generous attitude on 
the part of the authorities. It is 
long overdue’. 

Press Publicity 

T takes more than one—or 

even two— swallows to make 
a summer, but it is getting 
warmer. Already there are 
laments that unbelief, so far 
from always getting a bad Press, 
is doing better than it deserves. 
Thus Professor H. D. Lewis pro- 
tests that Bertrand Russell, Pro- 
fessor Ayer, and Mrs Knight 
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have had more than their fair 
share of publicity, to the detri- 
ment of such writers as Profes- 
sor C. A. Campbell. But it 
cannot be said that this journal 
ignores its opponents, even 
when they write dull books. 
Professor Campbell’s Gifford 
Lectures were fully and gener- 
ously reviewed in the November 
issue. 

The truth is that some of the 
clearest thinkers and most spark- 
ling writers alive are humanists 
and rationalists. They cannot 
be shut out. Both the Sunday 
Times and The Observer, for 
example, locked in a deadly cir- 
culation struggle, are too aware 
of this fact to be distracted by 
moans of pious protest. Profes- 
sor Ayer’s contribution to ‘The 
Mystery of Life’ series in the 
Sunday Times was a marvel of 
lucid compression. By contrast 
the Archbishop of York’s 
attempt to set the dogma of the 
Fall in the framework of evolu- 


tion seemed to me, at least, 
typical of the theological 
double-talk which is far less 


creditable than straight Funda- 
mentalism. 


Rise and Fall 


To and again the self- 
consciously up-to-the-minute 
apologist declares that the Fall 
of Man is fully consistent with 
all the black things Freud found 
out about human nature. This 
bluff can be called in two ways: 
(1) what about the good things? 
(2) when did the Fall happen? 
The Archbishop of York is cer- 
tainly not lacking in ingenuity. 
He argues that ‘the emergence 
of man is indeed a “Rise” be- 
cause man has become aware of 
moral obligations. Adamic man 
was not perfect, as the Church 
has long taught. The Fall was 
not a “collapse” but a “devia- 
tion”’. Indeed ‘it is doubtful 
whether the Adam story in its 


original setting ascribed perfec- 
tion to Adam’. 

But where are we to find the 
story in its original setting? 
Evidently not in Genesis. There 
are striking parallels in the 
Gilgamesh Epic, found in Assur- 
banipal’s library, also in the 
Story of Adapa, found at Tell- 
el-Amarna. Another possible 
source is the set of ancient icons 
which pictured Canaanite myths, 
Robert Graves has put forward 
the interesting suggestion that 
these icons were misinterpreted 
by the author of Genesis and 
turned into the account we 
know after the Exile. I hardly 
think the Archbishop — would 
agree, but I reproduce two illus- 
trations from Adam’s Rib, by 
Robert Graves (Trianon Press), 
which might easily be supposed 
to refer to the Eden _ story, 
although they are prior to it. 


Cruel Dilemma 


NOTHER controversy which 

brings humanists into the 
limelight began in The Observer 
as a result of a review of Ber- 
trand Russell’s Why I am Nota 
Christian. With characteristic 
self-candour, Russell admitted 
that, although he could find no 
logical justification for a belief 
in moral absolutes, he was as 
repelled as his critics by the 
idea that cruelty was not always 
wrong. This called for a stiff 
dose of metaphysics from 
Father A. A. Stephenson, SJ, 
and an admission that Ayer was 
right when he argued that values 
are not validated by divine 
authority. The Jesuit appealed, 
however, to the sense of moral 
obligation and guilt, which he 
thought was best explained by 
the Christian view. 

Against this was the extremely 
radical assertion of Professor 
H. J. Eysenck that the problem 
is a purely psychological one. 
He maintained that esthetic, 
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Eve is tempted by the serpent 


ethical, social, and political be- 
liefs and values can be condi- 
tioned in precisely the same 
manner as salivation was condi- 
tioned in Pavlov’s dogs. “There 
is no difficulty’, he wrote, ‘in 
accounting for Russell’s strong 
convictions in terms of a parti- 
cularly strong and extended 
process of conditioning coupled 
with a nervous system particu- 
larly liable to form stable res- 
ponses . . . However grievous a 
blow it may be to our concep- 
tion of human worth, ethical 
responsibility and religious free 
will, the facts appear to be well 
established. Belief in God can 
be conditioned as can the belief 
in the absolute badness of wan- 
ton cruelty.’ 

I am not altogether sure that 
I can accept this mechanistic 
view. There seems reason to 
believe that some _ individuals 
can de-condition themselves, 
although the majority do not 
take the trouble. However, 
even if the question is still an 
open one I find it more profit- 
able to appeal to experiment 
and observation rather than to 
logic and metaphysics. Too 
many professional philosophers 
nowadays treat ethical problems 
as though they were merely an 
intellectual exercise. 


The Pope of Canterbury 


HE Archbishop of Canter- 

bury had to withdraw his 
statement that clergy who acted 
contrary to Convocation’s ruling 
on divorce were in ‘spiritual 
peril’. He did not define that 
menacing phrase, but it cer- 
tainly carried a strong smell of 


brimstone. Consequently he 
had to repeat his admonition in 
different words. The principal 
culprits were thirty-nine clergy 
of the Birmingham diocese who 
signed a protest, but the disturb- 
ance has spread more widely 
and goes far beyond the original 
question of re-marrying the 
divorced. To a not negligible 
minority of Anglicans, Convo- 
cation lacks the divine authority 
of an Ecumenical Council, and 
Dr Fisher is not yet the Pope of 
Canterbury. 

The peculiar strength of the 
Anglican Church resides in its 
ability to accommodate opinions 
of varying degrees of vagueness 
and contradiction. It is flexible, 
illogical, and extremely English. 
If a clergyman wishes to marry 
a divorced person in his church 
no power in the land can stop 
him. Episcopal thunder is not 
accompanied by lightning to 
strike him down. The law is on 
his side, and those who object to 
this situation must accept dises- 
tablishment. They may expect 
their bread to be buttered on 
both sides, but it will not 


happen. 
Veteran Humanist 


DEN Phillpotts celebrated his 

ninety-fifth birthday on Nov- 
ember 4, and I know that 
humanists everywhere will join 
in congratulating this Grand 
Old Man of rationalism. He is 
probably the oldest reader of 
this journal and certainly one of 
the most distinguished. He was 
famous before I was born, but 
I often took one of his books 
with me on my youthful rambles 
over the Dartmoor we both love 
so well. I look forward to his 
forthcoming book—his 251st— 
entitled There Was an Old Man. 
What greater gift can one wish 
for than to grow old so grace- 
fully and with undimmed clear- 
ness and serenity of mind? 


J.B.S. in India 


I HAVE received a very inter- 
esting letter from Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, and I must 
correct a possibly misleading 
impression I gave in the Septem- 
ber issue that he has ‘retired’ in 


Adam expelled from the Garden 


the ordinary sense. He tells me 
he could have stayed on for an- 
other three years in London had 
he wished, and he is working 
hard at the Indian Statistical 
Institute in Calcutta. He is also 
giving lectures on the pre- 
Christian religions of Europe. 
‘So do not be too surprised’, he 
writes, ‘if you read in the Press 
that I have presided at the open- 
ing of a temple of Bacchus here. 
It won’t be true, but it will be 
as true as several statements 
made about me in the Press of 
late. 

“We have just finished the 
dorga puja by throwing the 
images of the goddess and her 
children into the river. This is 
an excellent custom though it 
would be still better not to make 
them at all. Without being of 
high artistic merit, they struck 
me as more dignified and wor- 
shipable than those of the BVM. 
Also, the heathen in his blind- 
ness rarely if ever bowed down 
to them. He danced and sang 
in front of them, a much 
healthier activity. 

‘I am getting some opportuni- 
ties of debunking the very messy 
thinking which is sometimes 
called neo-Hinduism, and some 
of which is exported to the USA 
and England. I am also wal- 
lowing in sensual pleasures. 
Excellent cigars are to be had 
for about four-fifths of a penny 
and although mangoes are over, 
there is a whole series of other 
delightful fruits, while betel nut 
is chewed all the year round. It 
is also very pleasant not to wear 
socks.’ 


Hector HAWTON 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE SATELLITE 


by HYMAN LEVY 


The Sputniks may effect a revolutionary change 
in Russia’s attitude to art and humanism 


O serious student of Social Science would 
N deny today that the forces that motivate 

society must be examined in a scientific 
spirit and, if possible, controlled and directed 
just as we strive to control and direct the forces 
of inanimate Nature. Some may not like the 
way this is done in the Soviet Union, but the fact 
is that its conscious planning has begun to show 
results that are patent to all. I confess, therefore, 
to a grim if unholy satisfaction when I first saw 
the announcement of the launching of the Soviet 
satellite, and watched the obvious discomfort of 
American apologists at being outclassed, in a field 
in which they had boasted of being pre-eminent, 
by a country which barely forty years ago had 
emerged from medievalism and has since never 
been free from war, hot or cold. 

In this case at least it cannot be claimed that 
the secrets were stolen from the USA, nor can 
the achievement be lightly brushed aside by the 
kind of remark made by the American admiral in 
an interview, who said: *‘ Any fool can throw a 
lot of old iron into the sky’. Moreover a country 
which boasts of the virtues of competition cannot 
logically argue, as it does, that the real reason 
why it is behind in these matters is because it 
left them to be settled by competition between 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, so that there 
was no pooling of resources. 

A society that strives to plan its economy 
almost from scratch cannot but be an irritant in 
an unplanned world. It does not operate in a 
social vacuum. This fact has faced the Soviet 
Union with a sharp contradiction since its incep- 
tion. In order to make good the Socialist promise 
to its people of a heightened level of life, it cannot 
afford to waste its substance on countering the 
dangers of war. To ensure its survival in a war- 
like situation, it cannot afford the promised 
heightened standard of living. For this reason 
the satellites must be seen as the direct outcome 
of the Cold War. That the standard of living in 
that country is much lower than it would have 
been had armaments been unnecessary is all too 
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The first official picture of Sputnik 1, shown before it 
was inserted into the rocket for launching into space 


evident to those who have visited the Soviet 
Union. This is what the Cold War has exacted, 
and it applies equally to the countries bordering 
on the Soviet Union. It is not possible, for 
example, to make a just estimate of the more 
recent events in Hungary, Poland, etc, without 
recognizing the place of these countries in the 
sphere of military strategy during the Cold War. 
Yesterday it was Hungary ; today it is the Middle 
East. 

In this sense we have, relatively speaking, been 
living in an age of scientific frustration. Until 
now one of the most important applications of 
science and technology everywhere lay in the 
field of war. Here at last in the satellites we 
witness one of the most important contributions 
of war to science proper. For the launching into 
space of these masses of material, packed with 
scientific recording and transmitting devices (and 
this required an initial 1,000lb of launched 
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material for every Ib of the satellite) opens a new 
era in the realm of scientific experimentation. 

It is now possible to study conditions in space 
well beyond our atmosphere, the kind of radiation 
that falls on the Earth, affecting the conditions 
under which we live, and to examine the Earth 
itself as its influence is detected and measured at 
these high altitudes. This will not only provide 
information about the shape of the Earth (since 
the latter’s lack of sphericity affects the orbit of 
the satellite), but about the distribution of mag- 
netic materials that lie under the surface. 


Science and Ideology 

It is clear also that the choice of frequencies of 
transmission used by the Russians are ideally 
suited to the study of the ionosphere, and of the 
propagation of signals from different heights as 
the satellite moves along its orbit. Thus it is, in 
effect, a scientific probe and exploration instru- 
ment on a world scale. It is all the more regret- 
table therefore that scientists should have been 
taken by surprise, in spite of the fact that the 
International Geophysical Year Committee was 
informed well in advance of the launching and of 
the frequencies with which the first satellite would 
broadcast. The Americans were not even ready 
with aerials to track its route accurately. Appar- 
ently since they themselves could not succeed 
with their launchings, they could not believe that 
the Russians would. They had come to believe 
their own propaganda. 

To anyone who realizes the multitude of mathe- 
matical, scientific, and technological problems 
whose solutions lie behind this success, it is all 
too clear that on such matters the Soviet Union 
has a tremendous lead over the rest of the world. 
This is the first fruit of the systematic planning 
of education, from elementary school through 
college to research institution, and its gradual 
extension to cover wider and wider age-ranges 
and sections of the population. 

One of its significant features lies in this: in 
the past it has always been agreed, by supporters 
and opponents alike, that science and technology 
are among the most important contributions that 
the era of Capitalism has made to human pro- 
gress. It looks as if the laurels in this respect are 
about to be snatched away. When, therefore, it is 
now asserted that the next stage in Soviet develop- 
ment is to overtake the USA in production and in 
living standards, who doubts that she will achieve 


this also—provided, of course, it can be done 
within the limitations imposed by war tensions. 

For the Soviet Union itself very significant 
consequences flow from all this. It is impossible 
to raise the scientific understanding of a vast 
population of nearly 200 millions without at the 
same time broadening their outlook in a thousand 
ways. Even those who have not visited the 
country themselves must realize that the people 
there are vastly different from their parents of 
forty years ago. The leaders of the Revolution, 
men who had lived their lives in a precarious 
atmosphere of anti-Czarist conspiracy, men who 
had been exiled for their views, were not simple 
fanatical believers in the miraculous possibilities 
of science. They were intellectuals who valued 
ideas and theories. They had all written much in 
their underground days, and, if anything, held an 
exaggerated estimate of the importance of the 
written word. For them the Revolution had to 
be carried through on the practical and on the 
ideological front. Hence their concern about art, 
literature, drama, and their social functions. 

In this, I think, they erred in a very simple but 
surprising way. In a certain broad but deep sense 
Truth is a basic value both in science and in art. 
In the former there is a direct pragmatic test. Do 
its applications actually work? Any other values 
associated with science arise out of the way it is 
applied in society, out of its social impact. It is 
possible therefore for a scientist to work in a 
planned society and to feel that he is ‘free’ to 
discover how the world behaves. It has even been 
possible for Professor Kapitza in the Soviet Union 
to insist that he be not employed on any work 
with a direct military application. 


No Sputnik in Art 

Given adequate financial support, it was pos- 
sible for science and technology to leap forward. 
It did—once the importunities of certain aggres- 
sive ideologists had been swept aside. But art is 
quite different. Whatever else art is, it is also the 
objective representation of human values, and 
the Soviet artist naturally expresses the values 
built up in him during his past lifetime. How 
much of his values are inherited from the long 
period of Czarist oppression? To what extent can 
the artist reflect the values of a society that has 
not yet come to full blossom? 

In a rapidly changing society what the artist 
needed above all else was the freedom to experi- 
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ment, to find his own way to the new values that 
were being born. The distinction betweeen art 
and propaganda is that between truth and values 
as they are, and as one would urgently like them 
to be. 

A revolution cannot mark time; it must hurry. 
But art can move only at the pace of its artists 
and their changing values. Science illuminates its 
own path, but art feels its way. Thus the leaders 
of the Revolution, fearing counter-revolutionary 
influences, did not trust their artists as they trusted 
their scientists, and so failed to stimulate them in 
the right way. The result is that there is no 


Earth satellite in the Soviet field of art; nothing 
like this has floated across the skies of the capi- 
talist world to capture its imagination. 

But the satellite is nevertheless a sign of 
strength, speaking in a language well taken in the 
Chancelleries of the world, and in all the Acade- 
mies of Science. If it is now also properly taken 
in the Soviet Union itself we may there witness a 
new revolution of a different type, that will bring 
a changed attitude to writers and artists and to 
humanism itself. We have not yet seen what any 
society can do when it is at last freed from the 
threat of war. 


WHAT IS GOD? 


by REGINALD UNDERWOOD 


Too many meanings can be meaningless 


ik tempting answer is: God only knows. 
The proper answer is: Nobody knows. 
Nobody so far has ever been able to for- 
mulate with exactitude or common agreement 
what the word God is intended to stand for. Half 
a dozen intelligent people making reference to 
God could easily be talking of half a dozen 
different things. 

“Whatever you may mean by God’ is a phrase 
constantly in use. All meaning is thus left up in 
the air. The word God has in fact become some- 
thing of a nuisance. It has been so bandied about, 
it has acquired so many meanings, that it has 
virtually lost all meaning. It can be used as a 
mild expletive, a casual figure of speech, an 
unctuous epithet, or as a symbolic term for what 
is regarded as the profoundest experience. It 
can mean anything or nothing, whatever suits its 
user’s immediate purpose. 

But when we ask ‘What is God?’ we need 
hardly be concerned with the word in its more 
trivial and secular usages. These are of small 
consequence. It is not until the term God becomes 
invested with the trappings and implications of 
religion that it takes on an importance. This 
may be a debatable importance but it is an 
importance which cannot be ignored because it is 
in this sense that it becomes the touchstone for 
every religious propagandist’s ambition, which, 
whether much or little disguised, is to gain as 
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firm a hold as possible over as large a following 
as possible of the credulous and superstitious and 
those who lack either the ability or the courage 
to think and speak for themselves. 

Now all religious propagandists, whatever their 
differences in degree or denomination, have one 
trait in common. They all talk glibly about God. 
Yet if we try to pin them down to any exposition 
of which we can make head or tail we are either 
put off with a lot of pious emotionalism which 
gets us nowhere or else we are met with a maze 
of theological ingenuities which gets us just as far. 

The emotionalism is often palmed off as 
spiritual experience, always a handy ambiguity. 
What modern psychology might make of a great 
deal of this so-called spiritual experience it would 
perhaps be kinder not to hint. However, in so 
far as it may be genuine, this at least may be 
said about it. Its significance cannot be conveyed 
from one intelligence to another with anything 
like the efficacy of rational thought. It must 
remain isolated in the individual who is supposed 
to have had the experience. True, emotional 
fervour in one can beget emotional fervour in 
another, but such conviction as it is said to carry 
is always hazy and usually short-lived. 

As for the theological acrobatics, clever, subtle, 
plausible they may be, but in the end they always 
go up in the smoke of speculation and hypo- 
thesis and never by any chance come near to 
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producing what must be accepted as unmistak- 
able proof. 

After all, what is theology?. It is called the 
science of religion—a poor compliment to 
science. There would be as much sense in calling 
science the theology of irreligion. Theology is 
simply an intellectual attempt to explain and 
justify what theology itself says cannot be 
explained or justified by intellect. No wonder it 
so often pans out into some such mystery- 
mongering verbiage as, for example, the Athana- 
sian Creed, in which about the only comprehen- 
sible statement is that God is incomprehensible. 
Mr Theologian vainly flouting Dr Johnson’s 
famous warning! 

If we take a look at the God—that is, the 
conception or idea of God—of the Christian 
scheme, the one with which we are most familiar, 
we are immediately confronted with a God all 
too manifestly made by man as a self-glorification 
of his own image. In one breath we are told that 
this God is a spirit, in the next that he is a person. 
It is as a person that he is endowed with the 
aspects and attributes that are no more than 
extensions of what his creators perceive and 
admire in themselves. They make up that confu- 
sion of contradictions and discrepancies too well 
known to need recapitulation here. 

But they do give rise to this curious observa- 
tion. There are two attributes, one of which most 
men, even Christians, possess in at least some 
measure, but which God seems to be without. 
The other is exclusive to God. 

The first is that salty saving grace we call a 
sense of humour. Neither in the Bible nor other 
religious literature is there any indication that 
God ever appreciates the funny side of things. 
He never appears to laugh at anything, least of 
all, poor thing, at himself. He is the complete 
Puritan, who never sees or enjoys a joke. And 
that is no joke—unless it is all one huge and 
unseemly joke. 


Endless Contradictions 

The second is what passes for omnipotence. 
No man in his senses would claim omnipotence, 
though the preposterous nonsense of Papal infal- 
libility comes near to doing so. God’s omnipo- 
tence as religion expounds it is, to say the least, 
extremely odd. It is put forth so to speak as a 
limited omnipotence, which is, of course, a contra- 
diction in terms. It is not omnipotence at all. It 


appears as a sort of superhuman—not to say 
super-inhuman—mightiness that can do everything 
within the limits of what is conceivable to God’s 
creators. No more. God’s omnipotence thus 
becomes another addition to the endless list of 
inconsistencies which, one suspects, religious 
expository deliberately encourages for purposes of 
its own. 

Christians cheerfully and eagerly proclaim man’s 
freewill, and never seem to see that genuine 
human freewill and divine omnipotence cancel 
each other out—the irresistible force meeting the 
immovable mass as it were. If man is really free, 
he can do as he chooses and God can do nothing 
about it. If God can intervene, man’s will is not 


free. It is merely permitted. A very different 
matter. 
All Man Can Know 

But surely absolute and unconditioned 


supremacy must be the veriest necessity of a 
supreme being. How can God be God if there 
are forces or contrivances which are stronger 
than he and to which he must submit? If God’s 
creators were bold enough to go all the way and 
grant him true and unqualified omnipotence, their 
other problems would be automatically solved. 
God’s goodness, badness. or indifference, all 
human projections, would become beside the 
point. The age-old conundrum of the co-existence 
of all-goodness with omnipotence would disap- 
pear. So would the whole of religion. That is 
why, to religion, the theological is of far more 
importance than the logical. However, it hardly 
matters, since no unimpeachable evidence has 
ever been forthcoming of God’s existence except 
as a figment of the human imagination. 

All we can really claim to know with any 
certainty is that there is Power in the universe 
which, so far at any rate, is beyond both human 
understanding and control. To equate this power 
with the anthropomorphic God of religion is sheer 
wishful conjecture—when it isn’t deliberate 
humbug. It is to take a step that has no warrant 
whatever in reason. We cannot do other than 
recognize that the power is there, but what it 
essentially is we do not know. We can neither 
describe it nor define it. 

As a witty Frenchman said: ‘ Dieu défini est 
Dieu fini’. To this a dry Englishman might 
respond: ‘Then for God’s sake let us get hold 
of the definition as quickly as possible.’ 


THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XI 


THE HUMANISM OF EDWARD GIBBON 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


To the eighteenth-century humanist the rise 
of Christianity was the triumph of barbarism 


Addison wrote: ‘I shall be ambitious to have 

it said of me that I have brought Philosophy 
out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and 
in coffee-houses.’ Not only philosophy, but history 
philosophically treated, was a suitable subject for 
the urbane eighteenth century. 

“Il faut écrire lhistoire en philosophe’ (‘It is 
necessary to write history like a philosopher ’) 
wrote Voltaire in 1738; in England, David Hume 
and William Robertson made successful attempts 
to carry out the injunction. Hume, satisfied with 
the standards of his age, asked, ‘ Would you know 
the sentiments, inclinations, and course of life of 
the Greeks and Romans?’ and answered: ‘ Study 
well the temper and actions of the French and 
English: you cannot be much mistaken in trans- 
ferring to the former most of the observations 
which you have made with regard to the latter. 
Mankind are so much the same, in all times and 
places, that history informs us of nothing new or 
strange in this particular.” In Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, which appeared 
between 1776 and 1788, the same assumption is 
made. 


Impeccable Scholarship 

The modern historian, however, tries to put 
himself in the age he is studying, and cultivates a 
sense of period. This attitude has value for 
research but denies any judgment by universally 
valid standards, although the historian still does 
make judgments conditioned by his own epoch. 
Gibbon judged the men and events of the past 
and the present by the same standards, of what 
he called ‘ eternal reason ’. 

Unlike Voltaire and Hume, his scholarship, 
within the limits of the sources to his hand, was 
impeccable, and it is extraordinary how little the 
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[: the tenth number of the Spectator, in 1711, 


Decline and Fall needs correction. He was justi- 
fied in condemning the superficiality of Voltaire, 
d’Alembert, and Fontenelle. In his Essai sur 
l'Etude de la Littérature, published in 1761, he 
demanded classical scholarship with a historical 
background, and discussed the philosophical— 
that is, the scientific—approach to history. 
Among the infinity of facts, many had no signifi- 
cance beyond themselves ; others could form links 
in a chain of reasoning to support a limited con- 
clusion ; and finally there were the cardinal facts 
which played the essential part in forming a 
general system. These last were few, as were the 
minds able to find and interpret them. 


The Religious Phase 

This ‘ philosophical’ approach had not been 
made to Church history. In the Decline and Fall 
Gibbon put such history in its place within secular 
history. He had peculiar advantages for this; 
just as his experience as a captain of militia 
helped him to understand military matters, so his 
religious history helped him to understand that of 
the Church. He had always been interested in 
theology, and at Oxford read Conyers Middleton’s 
Free Inquiry, a work rejecting the evidence for 
ecclesiastical miracles ; Gibbon reversed the argu- 
ment. He then read Bossuet’s Discours sur 
Vhistoire universelle, whose interpretation of 
history as a manifestation of divine providence 
convinced him. ‘I surely fell by a noble hand’, 
Gibbon wrote, ‘ but my conqueror oppressed me 
with the sacramental words, “Hoc est corpus 
meum ”’, and dashed against each other the figura- 
tive half-meanings of the Protestant sects; every 
objection was resolved into Omnipotence, and 
after repeating at St Mary’s the Athanasian creed, 
I humbly acquiesced in the Mystery of the real 
presence.’ This was in 1753; but on Christmas 
Day 1754 he re-entered the Protestant Church; 
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Edward Gibbon, author of the ‘Decline and Fall’ 


‘I suspended my Religious inquiries, acquiescing 
with implicit belief in the tenets and mysteries 
which are adopted by the general consent of 
Catholics and Protestants.’ This had been done, 
not by his Calvinist tutor, but by reading Voltaire 
and other writers, including Bayle, and the Philo- 
sophes, whose Encyclopédie began to come out 
in 1751. In 1759 he read Grotius’s De Veritate 
Religionis Christine, and asked himself if he 
could accept the evidence for Christianity as a 
revealed religion. He concluded that belief in 
miracles and in mysteries was unsupported by 
human testimony and that faith must be sup- 
ported by Grace, which was not vouchsafed to 
him. 


Rejection of Religion 

Thus in 1763, writing of the Renaissance, 
he could use words typical of the Decline and 
Fall: ‘If we turn from letters to religion, the 
Christian must grieve and the philosopher will 
smile. The whole process had been one of 
conviction by reason. 

Gibbon’s cool contempt towards religion was 
widespread in the eighteenth century. He also 
disliked Christianity for other reasons, especially 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation—salus extra 


ecclesiam non est—which condemned wise and 
virtuous pagans to eternal torment; ‘these rigid 
sentiments ’, he wrote, ‘ which had been unknown 
in the ancient world, appear to have infused a 
spirit of bitterness into a system of love and 
harmony’. The new Christian world had had no 
place for the philosophy of Cicero, and ‘the 
Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools of 
Athens than the establishment of a new religion, 
whose ministers suspended the exercise of reason, 
resolved every question by an article of faith, and 
condemned the infidel or the sceptic to eternal 
flames. In many a volume of laborious contro- 
versy they exposed the weakness of the under- 
standing and corruption of the heart, insulted 
human nature in the sages of antiquity, and pro- 
scribed the spirit of philosophical inquiry, so 
repugnant to the doctrine, or at least the temper, 
of an humble believer.’ 


Why Rome Fell 

Despite his hostility to Christianity, Gibbon 
was fair and accurate—take, for example, his 
treatment of St  Athanasius—and Newman 
acknowledged the value of Gibbon as an ecclesi- 
astical historian. He had, however, a conviction 
that Christianity was a main cause of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire: ‘I believed, and 
still believe, that the propagation of the gospel 
and the triumph of the Church are inseparably 
connected with the decline of the Roman Mon- 
archy.’ 

For, he argued, ‘as the happiness of a 
future life is the great object of religion, we may 
hear without surprise or scandal, that the intro- 
duction, or at least the abuse, of Christianity had 
some influence on the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. The clergy successfully preached 
the doctrines of patience and pusillanimity; the 
active virtues of society were discouraged; and 
the last remains of military spirit were buried in 
the cloister: a large portion of public and private 
wealth was consecrated to the specious demands 
of charity and devotion; and the soldiers’ pay 
was lavished on the useless multitudes of both 
sexes, who could only plead the merits of absti- 
nence and chastity’. Yet he adds: ‘If the decline 
of the Roman Empire was hastened by the con- 
version of Constantine, his victorious religion 
broke the violence of the fall and mollified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors.’ 

The greatest weakness of Gibbon is his treat- 
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ment of the Eastern Empire, whose history from 
the time of Heraclius (610-640) seemed to him 
“a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and 
misery’. Research since has provided evidence 
for a more favourable view. Gibbon admitted 
that Byzantium was a bulwark of Europe against 
Asia ; in fact, it was the one island of civilization 
in a sea of barbarism. By the end of the twelfth 
century the Empire was scarcely tenable, yet the 
city survived. It had been besieged in 616 by the 
Persians, in 675 and 717 by the Arabs, in 813 by 
the Bulgars, and in 864, 904, 936, and 1043 by 
the Russians. In sucha life of perpetual siege, it 
is no wonder that men turned to religion and that 
literature and philosophy decayed. Gibbon did 
not realize that such cults batten, not on stupidity, 
but on a lack of desire to use human intelligence 
for its proper purpose—a weakness born of fear. 
Yet by their intelligent military organization the 
Byzantine Greeks were able to protect the rem- 
nant of civilization; and when their city fell in 
1453, its 1,000-year walls breached by artillery, 
the task was done and civilization had spread 
throughout Europe again. Gibbon had no sym- 
pathy with the Greeks who succumbed to super- 
stition, but it is easy for us to see how slight is 
our hold on ‘immortal reason’; if we do not 
approve, we can at least understand. 


Eighteenth-Century Humanism 

Another weakness of the Decline and Fall is 
often held to be the treatment of the Middle 
Ages, which the eighteenth century regarded with 
scorn. Since then, stemming from the renewed 
interest in the ‘Gothick’ in Gibbon’s own time, 
there has been a reassessment of the Middle 
Ages. When Gibbon compared them with the 
age of the Antonines, of whom he said, ‘ their 
united reigns are possibly the only period of 
history in which the happiness of a great people 
was the sole object of government’, he, in 
common with his contemporaries, saw that age 
with an added lustre gained from the contrast 
with what followed. If we now look upon the 
Middle Ages with more understanding, it is salu- 
tary to be reminded by Gibbon of those features 
which are played down by apologists for the 
medieval world. The cathedrals, the Divine 
Comedy, Piers Plowman, and Chaucer—these, 
rightly, are the admiration of the twentieth cen- 
tury ; but Gibbon reminds us that these matchless 
works are the few flowers blooming in an age 
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which for most men was one of ignorance and 
misery. 

In his ‘ General Observations on the Fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West’, Gibbon gives an 
idea of the outlook of a typical eighteenth- 
century humanist. He concluded that there was 
little danger of a new barbarian invasion from 
the East. Even if it did happen, and Europe was 
barbarized again, civilization would continue in 
America. Even if the calamity was world-wide, 
there would not be a reversion to complete 
savagery. 


Belief in Progress 

He observed that man’s ‘progress in the 
improvement and exercise of his mental and 
corporeal faculties has been irregular and various, 
infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing by 
degrees with redoubled velocity ; ages of laborious 
ascent have been followed by a moment of rapid 
downfall; and the several climates of the world 
have felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. 
Yet the experience of 4,000 years should enlarge 
our hopes and diminish our apprehensions; we 
cannot determine to what height the human 
species may aspire in their advances towards 
perfection; but it may safely be presumed that 
no people, unless the face of Nature is changed, 
will relapse into their original barbarism ’. 

This is not unreasonable optimism, and has not 
been falsified. The French and Industrial Revolu- 
tions were already shattering the social order 
before he died, but the nineteenth century showed 
marked progress. In this century there has been 
a resurgence of barbarism in Europe, but even 
the horrors of Stalin’s Russia, of Nazi Ger- 
many, and of Hungary today are in the long 
view fleeting incidents, terrible indeed for 
those involved but not amounting to a collapse 
of civilization. 

The retreat from reason has been real, and that 
would be a disappointment to Gibbon, in whose 
time Catholic superstition and Protestant enthusi- 
asm were both retreating before the progress of 
reason. But nothing comparable to ‘ the triumph 
of religion and barbarism’ which accompanied 
the fall of Rome has occurred, even though the 
stresses of our time make the urbane self- 
sufficiency of the eighteenth century inadequate. 
The standards of eighteenth-century civilization, 
demonstrated so impressively in Gibbon’s work, 
are still the standards to which the humanist 
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holds. These standards have a universal validity, 
and Gibbon takes them for granted. They prevent 
even the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters from 
being merely destructive. He regarded both writer 
and reader as gentlemen living by the same stan- 
dards as Roman patricians: the standards of 
absolute civilization, indicated by his reiteration 
of such words as ‘rational.’, ‘candid’, ‘ polite’, 
‘elegant ’, and ‘humane’. By these standards he 
judged men and events in every age. By them the 
early Christians must appear ignorant and 
uncouth fanatics; many later Christians must 
appear irrational and contemptible. Nor was he 
blind to the faults of the Romans: the opening 
three chapters describing the Empire under the 
Antonines have a qualification in almost every 
line of praise. 


Gibbon’s Greatest Lesson 

The weakness in Gibbon is the weakness of his 
time. His civilization was less secure than he 
believed and was soon to suffer upheavals. There 
is irony in his death at fifty-seven of a disease 
easily cured today; the immediate cause was 
a small operation which killed him owing to 
ignorance of antisepsis. This polished, civilized, 
humane man died as squalidly as one of the 
medieval men he despised. A social truce, such 
as that of the eighteenth century, with a highly 
developed social system, and humanitarian efforts, 
are not enough to raise the mass of mankind 
above barbarism, or to secure a civilization per- 
manently. 

Although Gibbon was right to believe no 
absolute collapse would occur, he and his age 
were wrong to assume that the human achieve- 
ment was sufficiently permanent or widespread or 
deeply founded. A high civilization must be based 
on a stable and progressive social, economic, and 
political system if it is to be more than a brief 
interlude in history. It needs a development of 
scientific and industrial resources such as the 
eighteenth century only guessed at. 

Gibbon’s greatest lesson for the modern 
humanist is that keen and sceptical intelligence, 
regard for the majestic and noble, and the culti- 
vation of good sense, good order, rational enjoy- 
ment and humanity must be supported by an 
appropriate social system. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury they were not, any more than in the Ancient 
World, and until they are man’s civilized achieve- 
ments must be fleeting. 


GO SPIN, 
YOU JADE! 


STUDIES IN THE EMANCIPATION 
OF WOMAN 


D. L. HOBMAN 


Equality of rights between men and women 
is today taken for granted, but many people 
still living not only recall but may have 
participated in the struggle to secure for 
women opportunities for higher education, 
admission to the professions, and the 
franchise. Mrs Hobman, the biographer of 
Olive Schreiner, provides an absorbing 
account of the development of the feminist 
movement, from the Renaissance to the 
present day, and of some of the remarkable 
women who, by ‘their activity in politics, 
social welfare, and the arts, have contri- 
buted to the emancipation of their sex. 
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TOM, TOM, THE MESSIAH MAN 


by DENYS VAL BAKER 


A crazy Cornishman believed he was God’s Only Son 


T the beginning of the nineteenth century 
A: you had lived in the small market town 
of St Columb in Cornwall you might often 
have seen a strange figure wandering about the 
narrow winding streets. Even before her marriage 
to William Tom, landlord of the Joiner’s Arms, 
Miss Charity Bray had been labelled ‘eccentric’ ; 
now, in the few years left to her before incarcera- 
tion in Bodmin Asylum, the poor demented 
woman hastened up and down the country lanes, 
muttering endlessly to herself, already embarked 
on fantastic journeyings beyond the normal ken. 
But before she became a raging lunatic 
‘Cracked Charity’ gave birth to a son—a son 
who was more than to do justice to his mother’s 
fancies. For the John Nichols Tom born in a 
small room of a Cornish inn on November 10, 
1799, unknown and probably unwanted, was 
nevertheless to achieve a life bizarre and astonish- 
ing indeed beyond the imaginings of anyone 
except a lunatic. That life—the life of ‘Sir 
William Percy Honeywood Courtenay, Knight of 
Malta, King of Jerusalem, Prince of Abyssinia, 
King of the Gypsies, the Kentish Pretender, and 
God’s Only Son ’ (among other titles)—makes fact 
seem stranger than fiction. 

Even as a schoolboy Tom showed signs of 
eccentricity on his own account, a_ notable 
exploit being to cut off the whiskers of his 
teacher’s cat. However, the more dramatic 
exploits of his life came some years later, after 
he had collected, under dubious circumstances, a 
sum of £3,000 compensation for the loss in a fire 
of his malt-house in Truro. From that time on 
Tom began to live, and dress, extravagantly, even 
oddly ; he also aired all kinds of wild and revolu- 
tionary ideas, notably against the Church. 

Soon after this Tom left the dull provincial life 
of Truro for something much more exotic. He 
had become obsessed with the exploits of a fellow 
eccentric, Lady Hester Stanhope, for many years 
housekeeper to the Prime Minister, William Pitt. 
After his death Lady Hester had been given a 
Government pension of £1,200 and with this to 
support her had settled near Mount Lebanon in 
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Syria. There, from the year 1813, she lived in 
fabulous Oriental style, calling herself ‘Queen of 
the Lebanon’, and declaring that she was await- 
ing the reappearance of the Messiah. 

Tom thought he would oblige Lady Hester by 
travelling to the Lebanon and announcing him- 
self as the Messiah’s emissary. Apparently he 
made such an impression on the British Consul 
that he was actually provided with an escort from 
Beirut. But alas for Tom, Lady Hester was having 
no rivalry, and she refused point-blank to see him. 

Nothing daunted, Tom arrived back in England 
and set himself up at the Rose Inn, Canterbury, 
registering under the name of Sir William Percy 
Honeywood Courtenay. With his Eastern style 
of dressing, flowing robes and headdress, plus a 
long beard and swarthy complexion, Tom natu- 
rally caused quite a stir when he walked about 
the streets of Canterbury. It wasn’t long before 
he had gathered an admiring circle of acquain- 
tances, including the local aristocracy, doctors, 
and lawyers; and the like. At the same time his 
strongly radical views gave him a strong appeal 
to the lower classes. Possibly with hopes of bene- 
fiting from the support of both, he put up as 
Independent candidate in the Canterbury Division 
in a three-cornered election contest with Lord 
Fordwich and the Hon Richard Watson ; but he 
came bottom of the poll. 

Perhaps the defeat rankled with Tom, to whom 
notoriety was becoming a necessity. At any rate, 
he next made the headlines of those days by 
appearing at Rochester Court, at the trial of some 
smugglers, dressed in an _ elaborate Eastern 
costume, with a small scimitar hanging from his 
neck on a massive gold chain. Nobody had 
invited him there, but he declared his intention 
of defending the smugglers; in doing so he let 
his fancy run so wild that he was indicted for 
perjury, and at a subsequent trial at Maidstone 
Assizes, on July 25, 1833, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment followed by seven years’ 
transportation (a sentence commuted to one of 
confinement in an asylum). 

After some years in an asylum, Tom managed 
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to secure release as apparently restored to sanity. 
It was a delusion that he proceeded to explode in 
no uncertain fashion. At first he began walking 
about Kent holding meetings, declaring that he 
was really one of the great figures of the land (at 
one he said he was the Earl of Devonshire, and 
at a local pub he declared to the simple rustics 
that he had influence at Court and was to sit at 
the right-hand side of the Queen at her forth- 
coming Coronation). Then he gave up his earthly 
hallucinations and began to claim openly that he 
was really the reincarnated Saviour, and that God 
had given him the power to resist all attempts at 
arrest. What was more, as visible proof, he exhi- 
bited punctures in his hands and a cicatrice on 
his side. No wonder that some of the peasants 
fell down on their knees in worship! 


Journey of a ‘ Saviour ’ 


Now came Tom’s great moment. He proposed 
a great march round the Kent countryside, 
gathering recruits for a march on London and 
the Government itself, to demand immediate 
reforms—of the new Poor Law in particular. On 
Monday, May 28, with about twenty supporters, 
he set off from the village of Boughton. A loaf 
had been broken asunder and placed on a pole 
with a flag of white and blue on which was a 
rampant lion. Bearing the flag triumphantly 
ahead, the strange tattered band went from village 
to village, ending up among the gypsies of 
Bossenden Wood, many of whom were quite 
ready to rally to the call, especially as in a 
dramatic speech Tom promised that local land- 
owners would be cast out or ‘consumed by 
heavenly fires’, and the gypsies would each ‘sit 
under his own vine’. To demonstrate his powers, 
Tom pointed a pistol to the sky and told his 
audience that he would make the stars fall from 
the spheres, which sure enough they seemed to do 
when he fired (he had filled the weapon with a 
mixture of powder and steel filings which caused 
a cloud of iridescent sparks). 

By now the local gentry were alarmed, and a 
Constable Mears was sent, armed with a warrant, 
to arrest Tom. No sooner had the unfortunate 
man showed his face than Tom came out and 
shot him dead. Then, drawing his long sword, 
which he called ‘Excalibur’ after King Arthur’s 
magic weapon, he plunged it into the dead body, 
crying out: ‘Now am [ not your Saviour?’ 

At midday a party of local Justices assembled 


with the idea of quelling the ‘disturbance’, as it 
was rather too mildly called. They were soon 
sent packing, and now, thoroughly alarmed, they 
called in the military. Soon a detachment of 100 
soldiers of the 45th Regiment from Canterbury 


Barracks arrived, under a major. They were 
divided into two forces, and surrounded the 
woods. 


Meantime, at their camp, the rebels were parti- 
cipating in a strange ceremony. Their ‘Saviour’, 
after administering the sacrament under an oak 
tree, delivered a wild speech in which he assured 
them that ‘I came to earth on a cloud, and on a 
cloud I will be taken away’. He also claimed 
that neither bullets nor steel could injure him or 
them, declaring: ‘If 10,000 soldiers come, the 
redcoats will turn to my side or fall dead at my 
command!’ 

The soldiers closed in. Nothing daunted, Tom 
emerged from the woods, an extraordinary spec- 
tacle, wearing a broad-brimmed hat, a loose 
blouse, and carrying a long sword in one hand 
and a pistol in the other. With his flowing beard, 
his wild hair, and his gleaming, insane eyes, he 
must have seemed quite terrifying to the soldiers. 
No wonder they hesitated momentarily; and 
when a lieutenant stepped forward demanding 
surrender and was promptly shot out of hand— 
well, possibly the soldiers hesitated even longer. 

However, in the end mere mortal hands deliv- 
ered a very mortal wound, and Tom expired 
before the eyes of his horrified followers. His 
day, it seemed, was done; but not, as it trans- 
pired, his legend. Ten people were killed in the 
battle, and the bodies were taken to the Red Lion 
at Boughton for an inquest. Although they could 
see for themselves that Tom was among the dead, 
many of the locals were still convinced that he 
would fulfil his earlier promise to reappear on 
earth. When the funeral was held at Herne Hill, 
special police forces had to be drafted in to 
control the crowds of curious sightseers. 

They came, of course, to see ‘God’s Only Son’ 
rise up from the dead. Did he? Well, perhaps 
not. And yet there is an ironical last twist to the 
adventure. When, after persistent rumours, some 
nine months after the burial the authorities 
opened the coffin they found it full of—stones! 
What had happened was that some of Tom’s most 
devoted friends, organized by his wife, had made 
a daring secret raid on the grave and removed 
the body. 
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EVOLUTIONARY MORALS 


by W. E. SWINTON 


The unresolved conflict between Christianity and 
Darwinism is examined by an authority on evolution 


N July 1, 1858, Charles 

Darwin and_ Alfred 

Russel Wallace gave the 
Linnean Society of London and 
the world their first inkling of 
the theory of Natural Selection. 
Neither Darwin nor Wallace 
was present at that fateful meet- 
ing, which will be duly cele- 
brated next year, and the world 
was not noticeably impressed. 

For many years Darwin, the 
scholarly recluse, had been 
developing his ideas, and one 
can picture the drama, indeed 
the air of tragedy, that devel- 
oped in the evening of June 18, 
1858, the day the postman 
delivered a bulky envelope from 
Wallace, then at Ternate in the 
Moluccas. Though that day 
will not be celebrated or even 
remembered, we may well be 
glad of it, for the intervention 
of Wallace and his discovery, if 
not anticipation, of the same 
theory compelled Darwin to 
crystallize his ideas into the 
Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, published on 
November 24, 1859. Darwin 
admitted this in a letter to 
Wallace. 

Now that these centenaries 
are near at hand one may 
expect a great programme of 
celebrations and assessments and 
an accompanying flood of books 
on all aspects of ‘Darwinism’. 
Darwin himself must sometimes 
have looked a little askance at 
the products of his scientific 
labours, for the battle was 
joined between religion and 
science and there was no lagging 
on the part of his fiery and 
voluble first lieutenant, Thomas 
Henry Huxley. 


Darwinism Today 


I have already written, I 
believe, in these pages that I 
always think of Darwin as prim- 
ing the charge, of Wallace 
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pressing the trigger, and of 
Huxley as being the bullet. 

All honour to Darwin for his 
genius and especially for his 
fairness in admitting Wallace to 
the joint thesis, for there is 
ample evidence elsewhere of 
other procedures in_ science. 
Wallace, too, deserves praise, for 
among his later works was a 
generous and valuable one 
labelled Darwinism. Conflicts 
with scientists like Richard 
Owen and with ecclesiastics like 
Wilberforce fanned a flame that 
frightened some, warmed others, 
and at times threatened to burn 
down the intellectual houses of 
them all. 

How do the parties stand 
today? Is the Origin of Species 
still a talking point, a teaching 
or a preaching point? I can 
myself give the answer of the 
scientists, but as to the public, 
even the well-educated and 
intelligent public, I am in some 
doubt. I certainly do not think 
that many people read _ the 
Origin, even among those who 
ought to. I know that it is sold 
in some quantity and that there 
always seem to be new reprints 
of the sixth edition (the last 
supervised and polished by the 
author himself), but I know few 
students who admit having read 
all or even most of it. 

If more people had read it 
there would be much less confu- 
sion about Darwinism, and 
fewer people would think that 
Darwin invented or discovered 
Evolution. 

Darwin’s grandfather, Eras- 
mus Darwin, was an evolution- 
ist. I have before me as I write 
an excellent French paper-back, 
L’Origine des Espéces, by Prof 
Emile Guyénot, who complains 
that Darwin ‘made not the 
slightest mention of his prede- 
cessors, Maupertuis, Buffon, and 
Lamarck’. Darwin does in fact 


Alfred Russel Wallace 


mention Lamarck, but nowhere 
does he lay claim to the father- 
hood of transformism; St 
Augustine has claims for that 
parental role. 

Darwin did discover a way in 
which it could have worked, a 
way in which probably most of 
it does work. He is sometimes 
criticized for knowing nothing 
of genetics, but neither did his 
contemporaries, and some at 
least of the importance of the 
advance of that science has been 
its substantiation of Darwin’s 
theory. Today, after 100 years, 
Darwinism is triumphant and 
clarified, though this conclusion 
will take a good deal of saying 
in the next few months. If all 
the writers have the clarity of 
Dr David Lack, nothing but 
good will follow from the dis- 
cussions. A distinguished scien- 
tist and Fellow of the Royal 
Society, he is known most 
widely for his many studies on 
birds, but his interests being 
wide it is no surprise to find him 
writing upon Evolutionary 
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Theory and Christian Belief 
(Methuen, 10s 6d). The sub-title 
of the book declares his verdict 
in advance. It is ‘the unresolved 
conflict’. The author treats the 
subject with manifest fairness 
and objectivity, giving a valu- 
able summary of the Darwinian 
controversy and being a little 
kinder to Wilberforce than 
many biological authors are. 

The basic facts of Natural 
Selection are given, and it is 
clear that there can be no com- 
promise between those who hold 
the scientific view and those 
who believe in the literal truth 
of the Bible. Genesis is an alle- 
gory, though a remarkable one, 
and all the more remarkable 
now that some of the astrono- 
mers believe that new matter in 
the expanding universe is created 
‘out of the void’. 


Problem of Morality 


The early chapters in Dr 
Lack’s book are thus worth 
reading for themselves, though 
there is little in this nowadays 
that gets at the basis of contro- 
versy. One can, after all, buy a 
fairly good little book on evolu- 
tion and also one on cosmogony 
in most Catholic churches in 
England. Where the Churches 
disagree with the biologists 
nowadays is in connection with 
the implantation of the soul. 
The majority of clergy are 
agreed or are instructed that the 
moment of conception is that at 
which the soul enters the body, 
though how this fact has been 
established for man, as com- 
pared with the moment of con- 
ception in the higher animals, is 
not clear to me. 

The outstanding interest of 
the new book for many of us 
will be the discussion on Evolu- 
tionary Ethics. To Dr Lack it 
is natural selection all the way ; 
but he is satisfied that the spiri- 
tual is not subject to natural 
selection and therefore lies out- 
side the scope of scientific dis- 
cussion. Outside, it remains a 
basis for continuing discussion. 

The author says (on p 93): 
‘The modern upholders of evolu- 
tionary ethics accept the theory 
of natural selection and hence 


postulate that high moral stan- 
dards have been evolved by man 
because they increase the 
chances of survival of himself 
and his offspring. On this view, 
evil actions seem best explained 
as the remains of behaviour 


-evolved before man was social 


—behaviour that once helped 
him to survive but does so no 
longer.’ 

Dr Lack does not himself 
subscribe to these views and it 
is clear that Darwin in his 
Descent of Man rejected natural 
selection as an agent of moral 
improvement. Later writers, 
such as Julian Huxley and 
George Simpson, also 
quoted, but the author’s conclu- 
sion is that there is an essential 
part of human experience and 
human nature that lies outside 
natural science and is thus not 
capable of reference to science 
and of discussion on a scientific 
plane. 

It is evident that despite the 
work of the psychologists and 
the philosophers we are not 
much further advanced today 
than in Darwin’s time in seek- 
ing the answer to the problem 
of moral origins. There are 
some biologists who believe that 
morphological evolution, at least 
in man, is finished. The argu- 
ments of Darwin and of Huxley 
were largely concerned with the 
evolution of living forms subject 
to environmental  selection— 


‘that is, forms living in constant 


struggle with that environment. 
It is fair, I think, to say that 
man is ynique in having con- 
quered the main elements in his 
physical surroundings. His ani- 
mal and plant enemies are 
partly destroyed, partly under 
control. Areas once uninhabit- 
able now often provide settle- 
ment and employment. The 
heights and the depths have 
largely been explored. Man has 
climbed out of the pit of 
Nature and can stand surveying 
the country around. But in 
overcoming his natural environ- 
ment he has speedily created 
another, sometimes more inhi- 
biting, in the social and political 
complexities of human life. 

It has been suggested that 


Charles Darwin 


scientists should study closely 
the developing morality of the 
child. I believe this would only 
be as revealing as studying (as 
was done under the Scottish 
James I) the development of 
speech. I do not believe that 
the primitive man had either 
original sin or original good. He 
was amoral; and _ morality 
developed, if morality is the 
right word, as a group conven- 
tion that can be paralleled in 
part by the complex conven- 
tions of some higher mammals 
such as the hippopotamuses. 
Among the later, so-called 
higher, human groups, the ele- 
ments of co-existence must 
have demanded some social 
customs for which expediency 
rather than morals might be the 
name, and much of this can still 
be seen. Certainly we feel that 
we know right from wrong and 
that this knowledge is inbred in 
us, but probably this is far from 
the truth and is no more than 
the inculcated sense of guilt 
shown by the dog caught nap- 
ping on his master’s chair. 
Primitive communities fre- 
quently have codes of right and 
wrong, but the rightness of 
some is the wrongness of others, 
and it seems as yet that no 
primitive recognition of basic 
rights and wrongs has _ been 
established. 

Dr Lack quotes the examples 
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of Huxley and others who, while 
paying tribute to the moral 
virtues, denied the Christian 
basis of them, and _ further 
quotes Shaw’s warning, from 
the Preface of Back to Methu- 
selah, of the reduction of stan- 
dards in the ‘Darwinian pro- 
cess’. Dr Lack comments: 
‘Since, however, most people 
have not heeded Shaw’s warn- 
ing, they presumably feel confi- 
dent that goodness, truth, and 
beauty have real value and 
importance.’ 

With this I would heartily 
agree, but are the standards of 
these things common among 
mankind? Are these particular 
qualities the same in the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and 
Ghana, for example, in Mayfair 
and in Rotherhithe? I doubt it. 
And to ascribe the basis of any 
or all of them to Christianity is 
to do less than justice to Confu- 
cianism and Buddhism, to say 
nothing of the pantheism of the 
Greeks. 


The Virtues Exist 


Dr Lack is right in saying that 
the virtues will remain outside 
the scope of biological certainty. 
They will constitute the anchor 
of the somewhat frayed claims 
of the Churches on the nature 
of man. But natural selection 
has really little value in the non- 
physical world. The new 
environment of man is one in 
which acquired characters are 
certainly inherited and, above 
all, it may well be that man the 
biologist can never view man 
the animal other than subjec- 
tively. This does not seem to 
me to matter in the future of 
man’s life. The virtues exist; 
they are also part of scientific 
humanism, whoever discovered 
and created them. And in a 
world of man’s remaking, where 
continued existence is less cer- 
tain than the facts of natural 
selection, the survival values of 
the virtues may well be put to 
greater tests in every field than 
they have endured in the past. 

While the tablets of the 
Mosaic law have been trans- 
scribed for us and the golden 
plates of the Book of Mormon 
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have been recorded, it is sad 
that the Book of Fundamental 
Virtues has still to be found. 
When it comes, let us hope it is 
as revealing as these pages from 
the Oxford scientist, for this is 
a book to read and to enjoy. It 
covers a wide literary field 
critically, though I wish that 
David Lack had lingered long 


enough to include views on such 
recent works as E. L. Mascall’s 
Christian Theology and Natural 
Science (Longmans, Green, 
1956, 25s). At any rate, if this 
is a sample of the fare to come 
we may well look forward to 
the mellow fruitfulness of Dar- 
win’s and Wallace’s centenary 
year. 


SPIRITUAL SPOOF 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Here is a hard-hitting review of a widely 
discussed book on religious apologetics 


HIS was the title under 

which Belfort Bax, in an 

article in the New Age 
about fifty years ago, punctured 
the sophistries of G. K. Ches- 
terton. And this is the title 
under which I propose to exam- 
ine the sophistries of a present- 
day religious apologist as 
inferior to Chesterton as ginger- 
pop to champagne. 

In Nature into History (Faber 
and Faber, 21s) Mr Leslie Paul 
sets out to free us from what 
he calls ‘the intellectual im- 
prisonment contrived by science 
between 1600 and 1900’, and 
elsewhere ‘the sentimental 
romanticization of evolutionary 
change’. Darwin of course is 
the chief villain of the melo- 
drama—though, as Mr Paul 
goes back to 1600, I feel it a 
pity that he did not also expose 
the rascality of Galileo, Newton, 
Linnaeus, Buffon, Lamarck, 
Lyell, and a few more. How- 
ever, one thing at a time. 


Outside Nature 


The great thing, Mr Paul 
insists, is that, except in bodily 
structure and function, man is 
not an animal and not part of 
Nature. This is evident from 
the simple fact that animals 
have no taboos, no morals and 
no religion, and man has. By 
ignoring this fact (shades of 
Morgan, Frazer, and Jane Har- 
rison!) scientists have falsely 


made human history a part of 
evolution and produced ‘heady 
and gaseous __ philosophical 
theories’ of which man—or at 
least Mr Paul—is now happily 
and heartily sick. 

For history, says Mr Paul, 
cannot be part of evolution. It 
is as unlike evolution as cheese 
is unlike chalk. The one is bio- 
logical, the other ‘spiritual’. 
Even biological evolution is a 
mere ‘working hypothesis’ and 
has not been proved true. 
‘Forms can be arranged in a 
pattern leading from the most 
simple to the most complex. 
But such an arrangement does 
not prove that the more com- 
plex form developed from the 
more simple form.’ I suppose 
God may have created them 
separately and put them in the 
rocks, as Philip Gosse thought, 
just to try our faith. Besides, 
asks Mr Paul, if evolution is 
true, how have organisms like 
insects endured ‘from age to age 
without perceptible change?’ It 
has not occurred to him that 
evolutionists do not say that 
species must change, but only 
that, if and when their environ- 
ment forces them to change or 
die out, they do one or the 
other. 

Anyway, he proceeds, evolu- 
tion has nothing to do with 
human history. There is no 
evolutionary reason why man 
should write books, invent 
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machines, study the stars, found 
religions, sacrifice himself for 
causes, experience guilt, or take 
any interest in his past. Social 
and religious life, ceremonial, 
initiation, any cult of any kind, 
says Mr Paul, is ‘spiritual’—that 
is, it implies self-consciousness 


and awareness of moral and 
intellectual problems. And 
‘spirit? or self-consciousness, 


having no evolutionary raison 
détre, can only have been im- 
planted in man by God, ‘the 
Holy Ghost, “the Lord and 
Giver of Life” ’. 

That is Mr Paul’s thesis. For 
my part, when I see the words 
‘spirit’ or ‘spiritual’ I reach for 
my blue pencil. They are a bad 
legacy from pre-scientific think- 
ing. As Locke long ago pointed 
out, we cannot be sure that 
matter cannot think ; and as we 
never think without matter, 
Occam’s razor forbids us to 
invent a second entity, ‘spirit’, 
to do the job. 

Social Life 

Mr Paul’s assertion that there 
is no evolutionary justification 
of social life and its many mani- 
festations flies in the face of 
facts. To him culture of any 
kind, from that of primitive 
tool-users up, is ‘more new and 
surprising than the emergence of 
creatures from the sea, or the 
spectacular leap of birds into 
the air’. But the one is as new 
and surprising as the other—no 
more and no less. The first 
amphibia ventured on land, the 
first birds tried their wings, the 
first ape-men made tools for one 
and the same reason—as aids in 
the struggle for existence. 
Human culture, says Mr Paul, 
‘could not be predicated from 
what had gone before’. Neither 
could the evolution of the first 
birds or the first amphibia or, 
for that matter, the first origin 
of life. At least it would have 
needed a champion predictor, 
and there is no evidence that 
such a champion exists. 

Mr Paul devotes a lot of 
space to assembling evidence 
about primitive society, appar- 
ently with the object of proving 
that primitives do things that 


serve no evolutionary purpose. 
Of course they do. But the basic 
fact—social life—serves an im- 
portant evolutionary purpose: 
man just could not have sur- 
vived without it. Mr Paul actu- 
ally jettisons modern anthro- 


pology and wonders, with 
Hobbes and Rousseau, why 
man ‘unnaturally surrenders 


rights over his life and liberties 
to the society into which he is 
born’. I can tell him if he wants 
to know. It is to live and not 
die—to live, and live more 
abundantly. 


Incest Taboo 


For the rest, I am astonished 
that Mr Paul should regard 
initiation rites, circumcision, and 
other ‘beastly devices of the 
heathen’ (to borrow a Christian 
phrase) as evidence of ‘spiritu- 
ality. Apparently only because 
he cannot see any evolutionary 
reason for their existence. Un- 
fortunately, the results of evolu- 
tion are not always rational. 
Man in his struggle to exist 
often makes bad shots—just as 
the Mesozoic reptiles made a 
bad shot when they ran to mere 
size. Engels points out that 
religion contains ‘a prehistoric 
stock of what we should today 
call bunk’, including ‘false con- 
ceptions of Nature, of man’s 
own being, of spirits, magic 
forces, etc’, rooted in ‘the low 
economic development of the 
prehistoric period’. These amply 
account for initiation rites and 
so forth. Engels was not infal- 
lible; but I leave the reader to 
judge which explanation is 
more likely to be right—this, or 
Mr Paul’s conjecture that such 
superstitions show the interven- 
tion of ‘the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of Life’. When 


Christianity was young and 
virile, it pronounced these 
heathenries diabolic. It has 


remained for the apologists of 
its dotage to find them divine. 

Mr Paul finds his supreme 
evidence for the non-animality 
of man in the taboo on incest. 
Animals do not care with which 
of their species they mate. Man 
alone, according to Mr Paul, 
views incest with horror; and 


this horror is universal—proof 
positive, according to him, that 
flesh and blood has not revealed 
it to him, but his Father in 
heaven. Before Mr Paul makes 
up his mind, he had _ better 
make sure that the horror is 
universal. 

He brushes aside the brother- 
and-sister marriages of the 
Pharaohs and other cases of 
royal incest as of no _ conse- 
quence—things done for ‘rea- 
sons of State’ which reflect in 
no way the general ethic of their 
age. But what about mytho- 
logy? Osiris and Isis were 
objects of supreme reverence to 
the Egyptians, and they were 
brother and sister and married. 
So were Zeus and Hera in 
Greece. No doubt the divine 
precedent would not have 
availed an incestuous pair in a 
Greek court of law. But people 
do not wilfully credit beings 
whom they revere with actions 
they abhor. Such myths point 
back to an early age when incest 
did not inspire horror. If Mr 
Paul wants to know whether the 
horror is universal even now, let 
him attend a performance of 
Die Walkiire, in which the 
drama hinges on the union of a 
twin pair separated in child- 
hood, and see whether the 
audience walk out in disgust. 


No Evidence 


How the taboo on_ incest 
really arose has been the subject 
of so many anthropological 
studies that this is no place to 
recapitulate them. Suffice to say 
that there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence for Mr Paul’s assertion 
that ‘the discovery of incest is 
man’s first great moral leap’. 
Mutual aid in the primitive 
horde must have long preceded 
this or any other particular 
marital code. That in course of 
time exogamy became the cus- 
tom, and a custom so deeply 
rooted that today we do not 
need to be told not to mate with 
our near kin, for the simple 
reason that we do not want to, 
is true enough. But to invoke 
divine revelation as the only 
possible reason is absolute non- 
sense. 
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A RATIONAL APPROACH TO 


SEX 


by J. B. COATES 


This is a frank statement of the personal view of 
a well-known humanist writer on sexual morality 


O one who has studied the Kinsey 
N Reports can fail to be impressed with the 

radical contradiction that exists between 
the officially accepted sexual morality and the 
actual practice of modern societies, at all events 
in the West. The Kinsey Reports, of course, only 
describe American behaviour, but there is reason 
to believe that the same behaviour trends exist 
everywhere in the West. 

Orthodox morality continues to be Christian. 
In Britain the Religious Broadcasting Department 
is under exclusive Christian control, and Christian 
religious teaching is statutory in the schools. The 
expression of unorthodox views on sex over the 
wireless would meet with greater obstacles than 
the profession of atheism. In America, while 
education is secular, churchgoing is on the 
increase, and non-Christian religious bodies repre- 
sent a numerically insignificant section of the 
population. Yet the Kinsey Reports show that 
established patterns of sexual behaviour contra- 
dict every canon of Christian sexual morality. 

Official Christian teaching on sex has not sub- 
stantially changed, however much a few indivi- 
dual clergy show a more liberal attitude. It gives 
its sanction only to an exclusive monogamy, all 
other sexual acts and relations, masturbation, 
homosexuality, lesbianism, incest, pre-marital 
sexual relations, extra-marital relations, coming 
under the religious ban. Catholic opinion, which 
officially remains unchanged, has always regarded 
concupiscence as being in itself sinful, sexual acts 
being justified only when their purpose was pro- 
creation. 


Savage Penalties 


Christian sexual codes have been savagely 
repressive throughout the centuries, their treat- 
ment of women being particularly harsh. To the 
Christian Fathers women were the gateway to 
evil, the chief instrument of man’s corruption, the 
source of an evil and dangerous magic. In prac- 
tice, indeed, theologians were prepared to make 
some concessions to man’s need for a sexual 
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outlet. Thus both St Augustine and St Thomas 
condoned prostitution, holding that its suppres- 
sion would mean ‘the disruption of society by 
debauch’, that ‘prostitutes are to a city what 
sewers are to a palace’. Also in practice men 
could readily gain pardon for sexual offences by 
performing the allocated penance and making 
certain payments to the funds of the Church. But 
no such concessions were possible for the respect- 
able woman, the idea that a woman might legiti- 
mately take pleasure in the sexual act being 
rarely entertained. 

If theologians have regarded the Christian code 
as divinely revealed, they have also taught an 
ethic founded on ‘natural law’. But while the 
tenets of natural law have been held to be appar- 
ent to reason, they have always been interpreted 
so as to support the traditional orthodoxy. Thus, 
as the ‘natural purpose’ of sexual activity is 
procreation, sexual activity directed towards 
pleasure was ‘unnatural’, every sexual posture 
but one being regarded by medieval casuists as 
‘unnatural’. It has become obvious indeed today 
that the conception of natural law is useless as a 
guide to conduct, yet it still plays a major role 
in the ethical teaching of theologians. 

If this is orthodox teaching, what is the actual 
practice of Western societies as it has been 
revealed by Dr Kinsey? Masturbation, tradi- 
tionally viewed with shame, is virtually universal, 
and if it is less frequently today the cause of 
misery and psychological harm through irrational 
guilt the credit goes to modern psychology, not to 
Christian teaching. The Kinsey Reports estimate 
that at least 70 per cent of the population of the 
United States have sexual intercourse during 
adolescence, the percentage among grade school 
children being more like 99 per cent; while if 
the percentage is less at the higher educational 
levels, it is largely because many college students 
prefer what is called ‘petting with climax’ to 
coitus. Similarly, the statistics show that in every 
age group between sixteen and fifty more than 
half of the single males engage more or less regu- 
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larly in heterosexual intercourse. If the percen- 
tage is lower among ‘respectable’ single females, 
among them auto-eroticism is widespread. 

At least half of the married males interviewed 
by Dr Kinsey had had intercourse with women 
other than their wives during marriage, and of 
the others the majority admitted that they 
regarded a measure of sexual variety as desirable 
and not exactly wrong. 

The savage penalties inflicted on homosexuals 
throughout the centuries (and still inflicted today) 
would have been impossible if they had not been 
supported by Christian opinion. Yet the Kinsey 
Reports show that homosexual practices are sur- 
prisingly widespread, so much so that one doubts 
if they can be regarded as abnormal. 


Public Hypocrisy 

What conclusions are we to draw from this 
extraordinary contradiction that exists between 
orthodox doctrine and social practice? Christians 
no doubt may be led to reflect on the moral 
collapse and moral corruption of our age. But 
others may regard the present situation as, on the 
whole, a gratifying one. It is undoubtedly the 
case that, since the First World War, there has 
been a very considerable increase in what one 
might describe as irregular sexual relations, and 
it may be felt that a salutary sexual liberation 
has been taking place, involving a decline of 
sexual misery and frustration. The hypocrisy of 
official opinion may be admitted, but explained 
by the natural desire of people in high positions 
to avoid losing their posts through conflict with 
Christian religious organizations which continue 
to be influential. In general today, it may be 
said, people ignore the orthodox code so that the 
harm that it does should not be exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, such a radical opposition between 
accepted belief and current practice does seem to 
me to be a serious evil. It reflects, in the first 
place, a nauseating degree of public hypocrisy and 
dishonest pretence. Where what are held to be 
binding moral principles and laws are generally 
evaded the foundations of decent behaviour are 
undermined and law is brought into contempt. 
People need the help of social institutions to 
guide them, and when traditional morality comes 
to be generally disregarded may drift day by day 
Without any principles to help them, or may act 
on the assumption that morality itself is hypocrisy 
so that it is more admirable to do what is for- 


bidden. Also, it has to be recognized, most 
people tend to be seriously unhappy if they are 
in conflict with the mores of their society. The 
charm of forbidden pleasures is very much over- 
rated; people like to think that their pattern of 
living is, at all events, not publicly frowned on. 
Sexual relationships condemned by the ortho- 
dox code tend to be carried on in a hole-and- 
corner manner, involving secrecy, lying, and 
evasion. Such relations tend, inevitably, to be of 
a qualitatively low type, the sharing of interests 
and a common life which should ennoble and 
sweeten them being rendered difficult or impos- 
sible. Thus, if it is true, as the Kinsey Reports 
seem to show, that adolescence is the most sexu- 
ally potent stage of development, so that adoles- 
cents are in special need of a sexual outlet, there 
is a strong case for the view that society should 
set its seal of approval on adolescent heterosexual 


relations. Too many adolescents find some sort 


of solution of their problem through masturba- 
tion or homosexuality or furtive intercourse. 
Given genuine choice and the approval of society, 
almost all of them would choose heterosexual 
relations, characterized as they are or can be by 
the fascination of beauty, the romantic adoration 
of the loved one, by sweetness, affection, devotion. 

It should be added that the fact that the tradi- 
tional code is so widely evaded is some indication 
of the amount of misery that it caused. Even 
today, granted that the rules are less strictly 
enforced, sexual deprivation is so widespread that 
not only nervous patients but perhaps most 
human beings tend to be obsessed or, at all 
events, preoccupied with sexual matters in a way 
that does not contribute to mental health and 
implies a vast wastage of creative energies.. A 
system of ethics that takes into account human 
needs and happiness is urgently needed. 


A Rational Morality 


One of the most important tasks, then, of a hu- 
manist movement is to formulate a rational code 
of sexual law and convention and to press for the 
radical changes in general opinion that this will 
involve. Perhaps indeed there is already wide- 
spread agreement among humanists on_ the 
measures needed for the reform of the law. 
Clearly the savage penalties directed against such 
‘offences’ as homosexuality and incest need to be 
repealed. Most humanists would, I think, agree 
with Mr R. S. W. Pollard that where it is plain 
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that a marriage has broken down no obstacle 
should be placed on divorce, though it is clearly 
the duty of the courts to make sure that proper 
provision is made for the care of children. 

But it is by no means clear that the same 
measure of agreement exists on the reform of 
sexual convention. How far, for example, would 
humanists agree that society should give its 
approval to sexual relations among adolescents, 
providing its civic and ethical education on the 
assumption that such relationships are permis- 
sible and that its task is the provision of sexual 
enlightenment and facilities for discussion of the 
ethical problems that arise in all human, including 
sexual, relations? To what extent would human- 
ists accept the standpoint of Reich, who holds that 
adolescents should be entitled to a room of their 
own in which to receive their friends, as well as 
to full access to contraceptives; or that of Alex 
Comfort, who thinks that in the present stage of 
contraceptive knowledge ‘ petting with climax’ is 
a better solution of the problems of the adoles- 
cent? To what extent is humanist opinion pre- 
pared to recognize the right of unmarried males 
and females in general to sexual expression and 
the right of married persons to a measure of 
sexual variety? 


The Rights of the Individual 

It is impossible for me to attempt to settle such 
large issues at the end of an article, and in any 
case my aim is rather to raise the question than 
to make dogmatic pronouncements. But I should 
like in conclusion to put forward one considera- 
tion which I think is of fundamental importance. 
There seems to me a need for humanists to grasp 
more firmly the revolutionary character of their 
basic conception. Throughout history societies 
have assumed the right to determine the religious 
beliefs of their citizens. This practice is very 
much alive today, as in the Christian Establish- 
ment in Britain and the monopolistic privileges 
given to Christians in the Religious Broadcasting 
Department and in Religious Education, and in 
the suppression of nonconformity in Communist 
States. Humanism, on the other hand, stands for 
freedom of thought, for the right of individuals 
to build a personal faith of their own by the free 
use of reason, helped by full access to knowledge 
and science. In the past orthodoxy has been 
respected and admired, as it has often been the 
necessary precondition of worldly success if not 
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of peace of mind. Humanism, if I understand it, 
admires intellectual independence and looks with 
disfavour on the mere conformer, the man who is 
content to take his ideas from authority and from 
society. 


Freedom and Conformity 

believe, similarly, that humanism should 
respect and value the right of man to choose his 
own pattern of personal relationships, including 
relationships in the field of sex; that sexual con- 
formity is no more worthy of admiration than 
conformity of religious belief. Certain sexual 
rules, as for the protection of minors and for the 
best possible care of children, are based on utili- 
tarian considerations, and these humanists will 
respect. For the rest what is important is their 
own integrity and self-respect, the courage they 
should display in living in accordance with their 
own beliefs and ideals. A basic tenet of the 
humanist faith is that the fullest use by indivi- 
duals of their own reason and creative powers 
tends to raise the ethical as well as the intellectual 
standards of any society. I think that it is impos- 
sible to doubt also that greater freedom of sexual 
behaviour from the pressure of conformity, the 
fuller application of reason to the problems of 
personal life, will raise the quality of sexual 
relationships. 

It is commonly supposed that the imposition of 
‘self-control’ on the adolescent, the demand of 
an exclusive monogamy for the adult, helps to 
safeguard the quality of sexual relations. I believe 
that the opposite is nearer to the truth. René 
Guyon, in his Sex Acts and Sex Ethics, describes 
bourgeois marriage as characterized by mutual 
boredom and enslavement, remarking that every- 
thing that carries sexual pleasure to its greatest 
height tends to be destroyed when the attraction 
of the unknown, the delight of discovery, are 
completely lacking. Simone de Beauvoir describes 
the ‘ complex mixture of affection and resentment, 
hate, constraint, resignation, dullness, and hypoc- 
risy called conjugal love’ as the ‘ most pitiable’ 
of human relations. Whatever may be the truth 
of this, I believe that freedom for the exercise of 
reason and choice in matters of sex cannot help 
immensely increasing human happiness and the 
qualitative level of human relations; that the 
fear that sexual freedom is inconsistent with 
permanent relations based on mutual affection 
and respect is unfounded. 
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ON THE AIR 


MRS KNIGHT SCORES AGAIN 


5 WICE during the past 
month the BBC has shown 
a welcome change of front 
in its attitude to unorthodox 
opinion. The first time was 
when it permitted Mr Stephen 
Toulmin to broadcast his talk 
‘On Remaining an Agnostic’ 
without—as one of my friends 
put it—a clergyman standing by 
‘like a fire extinguisher’ to put 
out the fire if somebody should 
say something anti-Christian. 

Much of what Mr Toulmin said 
is common form among unbeliev- 
ers, Which makes it all the more 
difficult to understand his fling 
at scientific humanism as a 
‘religion substitute’. Agnosticism 
has undergone many changes 
since T. H. Huxley coined the 
word. Nothing could be further 
from Huxley’s force and fire 
than this finicky, philosophic 
aloofness: Mr Toulmin’s whole 
mood recalled for me Matthew 
Arnold (Dover Beach) rather 
than the father of agnosticism, 
who enjoyed ‘smiting the 
Amalekites’. 

Mr Toulmin is the victim of 
his own dialectic, pushing sus- 
pension of judgment to a point 
Where the atheist for him 
becomes a believer. It is an 
escape into the void, a meta- 
physician’s Nirvana. By com- 
parison the scientific humanist 
is both less evasive and more 
practical. He assumes—and it is 
a good enough hypothesis to be 
going on with—that Nature is 
neutral and malleable to man’s 
purposes (good or bad: the 
choice is open). If this is being 
‘hubristic’, we may as well allow 
the charge. But in that case Mr 
Toulmin’s own accusation 
against scientific humanism that 
it is a ‘religion substitute’ falls 
to the ground, as do also the 
other criticisms which, Mr 
Toulmin pointed out, agnostics 


by A. D. COHEN 


This photograph shows Mrs 
Knight taking part in a public 
debate with the Rev I. Pitt- 
Watson organized by the 
Aberdeen Humanist Group 


commonly have to meet— 
namely, that their approach is 
‘empty’ and ‘out of date’. 

To his two main points—(i) 
that morals do not depend on 
religion and (ii) that beliefs 
based on authority unsupported 
by evidence are suspect—no 
scientific humanist can demur. 
It would be churlish to deny that 
Mr Toulmin’s defence of agnos- 
ticism has cleared the air. Where 
he goes wrong is in thinking all 
agnostics are averse from prose- 
lytizing. The very existence of 
this journal and the clamour for 
greater broadcasting opportuni- 
ties prove we are not. 


The Return of Mrs Knight 


And now for the second sur- 
prise of the month. When Mr 
Toulmin referred to ‘poor Mrs 
Knight’ and her treatment at 
the hands of the Press three 
years ago, he couldn’t have 
known that within the fortnight 
she would be making her debut 


in BBC television. ‘Morals 
Without Religion’ provided the 
subject again, but this time she 
had against her two priests, the 
Rev lan Pitt-Watson and the 
Rev H. C. Whitley, plus a lay- 
man, Sir Edward Villiers (agnos- 
tic turned Christian). 

As I viewed the group seated 
round the table I felt like an 
eavesdropper at a viva voce 
where the candidate knew her 
work backward and the examin- 
ers didn’t know theirs. They 
bullied and patronized by turns, 
but they could not shake her. I 
don’t wish you to think she was 
oracular or puffed up. At one 
stage, replying to a foolish query 
from Sir Edward, she agreed she 
didn’t know ail the answers. 
Who does? She combined firm- 
ness with sang-froid. 

What struck me disagreeably 
was the Churchmen’s attempt, 
not to discuss, but to discredit 
scientific humanism by playing 
on ancient prejudices like the 
prejudice against atheism. With- 
in the first minute or two they 


were calling Mrs Knight, with 


ill-concealed sarcasm, an 
‘honest-to-God atheist’. 

Again, Bertrand Russell (des- 
cribed as ‘probably the most 
able humanist’) was credited 
with saying the State would in 
time take over not only the 
rearing but the begetting of 
children. 

Mrs Knight at once explained 
that Lord Russell’s remarks 
were meant as a prophecy of 
what might happen if the State 
ever became powerful, 
which was the last thing he him- 
self desired. To exalt the State 
above the individual was com- 
pletely anti-humanistic. 

The Rev I. Pitt-Watson per- 
sisted, however, in maintaining 
that as, according to Mrs 


Knight, we had outgrown a 
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| 
a 


belief in witches, it follows logic- 
ally that we have also outgrown 
the family. Some logic! Mrs 
Knight, whose patience was 
exemplary, could only reply 
that it did not follow from her 
premises. 

Reluctantly Mr _ Pitt-Watson 
let go his red herring. ‘Well, we 


disagree about everything’, he 
admitted; and, as the meeting 
was faded out, ‘Nothing but 
harm can come from anybody 
trying to suppress this debate— 
in other words, the debate must 
go on.’ 

Brave words. Will the BBC 
please note? 


THE ORDEAL OF 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


by R. J. MOSTYN 


OST people may have a 
Me recollection that in 

the first year of World 
War II there was some trouble 
over Bertrand Russell’s appoint- 
ment to an academic post in the 
United States. We had much 
else to think about then, but the 
astonishing story is fully told 
in an Appendix by Professor 
Paul Edwards to a collection of 
Russell’s essays just published 
(Why I am Not a Christian, 
Allen & Unwin, 16s). Every 
rationalist should know these 
facts. 

In February 1940 Bertrand 
Russell was appointed to the 
Chair of Philosophy at the 
College of the City of New 
York. In American academic 
circles this acquisition was 
greeted with acclaim, but not so 
in religious circles. Bishop 
Manning of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church promptly de- 
nounced the appointment in a 
letter sent to all New York 
newspapers. ‘What is to be said 
of colleges and _ universities 
which hold up before our youth 
as a respectable teacher of philo- 
sophy .. . a man who is a recog- 
nized propagandist against both 
religion and morality and speci- 
fically defends adultery?’ 

This was the first shot in a 
campaign of mounting vilifica- 
tion. Needless to say, the 
Roman Catholics rushed into 
the firing-line. An editorial in 
The Tablet described Russell as 
‘the philosophical anarchist and 
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moral nihilist of Great Britain, 
whose defence of adultery be- 
came so obnoxious that one of 
his friends is reported to have 
thrashed him.’ According to the 
Jesuit weekly, America, Russell 
was ‘a dessicated, divorced, and 
decadent advocate of sexual 
promiscuity’. 


Not to be outdone The 
Tablet’s voice rose even more 
shrilly: ‘Quicksands threaten, 


the snake is in the grass, the 
worm is busy in the mind. Were 
Bertrand Russell honest even 
with himself he would declare, 
as did Rousseau: “I cannot look 
at any of my books without 
shuddering ; instead of instruct- 
ing I corrupt; instead of nour- 
ishing I poison, but passion 
blinds me and with all my fine 
discourses I am nothing but a 
scoundrel ”’’. 

The secular Press could only 
outbid the religious Press by 
inventing new calumnies. 
Hearst’s Journal & American 
(now the Journal-American) 
declared that Russell was in 
favour of ‘the nationalization of 
woman, illegitimacy, and child- 
ren reared as pawns of a godless 
state’. Then came the worst 
smear. Russell was denounced 
as an exponent of Communism ; 
and we know what that means 
in America. 

Neither Hitler nor Himmler 
seemed Public Enemy Number 
One; the place of infamy was 
occupied by Russell, to judge by 
the horrified Sons of Xavier, the 


Knights of Columbus, the Guild 
of Catholic Lawyers, the St Joan 
of Arc Holy Name Society, the 
Metropolitan Baptist Ministers 
Conference, the Mid-West Con- 
ference of the Societies of New 


England Women, and many 
other such organizations. The 
American way of life, the 
morals of New York, were in 
danger of being undermined. 
And that was worse, much 
worse, than the fact that Europe 
was being over-run by Nazi 
hordes. 

It will not escape notice that 
Catholic spokesmen and _pres- 
sure groups were most promi- 
nent in this uproar. The pro- 
foundly religious conscience of 
Tammany politicians and Mayor 
La Guardia was outraged. 

Councillor Charles E. Keegan 
remarked that ‘if we had an 
adequate system of immigration, 
that bum could not land within 
1,000 miles’. The Registrar of 
New York County, Miss Martha 
Byrnes, said that Russell was ‘a 
dog’ and that he should be 
‘tarred and feathered and driven 
out of the country’. 


Corruption of Youth 


The Professor of Sacred Elo- 
quence at the Redemptorist 
Seminary at Esopus, Father 
John Schultz, declared that 
‘young people in this city are 
taught that there is no such 
thing as a lie. They are taught 
that stealing is justified, and so 
is robbery and plunder. They 
are taught, as Loeb and Leopold 
were taught at Chicago Univer- 
sity, that inhumanly cruel crimes 
are justified.’ 

It was in such a fetid atmos- 
phere that the case was taken to 
the New York Supreme Court. 
Mrs Jean Kay of Brooklyn filed 
a tax-payer’s suit to void Rus- 
sell’s appointment on __ the 
ground that he was an alien and 
an advocate of sexual immor- 
ality. She said she was very 
worried about what might hap- 
pen to her daughter if she 
became a student of Bertrand 
Russell’s. 

And so the author of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica found him- 
self, like Socrates, charged with 
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the corruption of youth. Joseph 
Goldstein, Mrs Kay’s lawyer, 
pulled no punches. He described 
Russell’s books as ‘lecherous, 
libidinous, lustful, venerous, 
eroto-maniac, aphrodisiac, irre- 
verent, narrow-minded, untruth- 
ful, and bereft of moral fibre’. 

There were no limits to the 
allegations which Goldstein’s 
heated imagination conjured up. 
He said: ‘Russell conducted a 
nudist colony in England. His 
children paraded nude. This 
man, who is now about seventy, 
has gone in for salacious poetry. 
Russell winks at homosexuality. 
I'd go further and say he ap- 
proves of it. He was not a 
philosopher but a sophist using 
‘cheap, tawdry, worn-out, 
patched-up fetishes and proposi- 
tions devised for the purpose of 
misleading the people’. 

In: vain Russell denied the 
ridiculous accusations. The case 
was heard by Justice McGeehan, 
who described Russell’s appoint- 
ment as ‘an insult to the people 
of the City of New York’. He 
condemned the Board.of the Col- 
lege for ‘in effect establishing a 
chair of indecency’. Accordingly, 
the appointment was declared 
void. 

It would have been surprising 
if a Catholic judge had come to 
any other conclusion. Some of 
the grounds he gave for his deci- 
sion were so strange that it is 
pretty certain that it would not 
have been upheld by a higher 
court. Thus he invoked a statute 
forbidding the employment in 
public schools of aliens who had 
not made application to become 
citizens. But the City College is 
not a public school. 

Another objection was so 
ludicrous that in less serious 
circumstances it would have 
been laughable. The judge 
found that Bertrand Russell had 
not sat for a competitive exami- 
nation. 

But, of course, the crux of 
the matter was that Russell was 
‘a person of immoral character’ 
who preached doctrines which 
not only challenged Christian 
morality but were an incitement 
to break the law. Section 100 
of the penal law of the State of 


New York makes adultery a 
criminal offence. So, too, the 
judge pointed out, rape, abduc- 
tion, and homosexuality were 
felonies. The implication was 
clear: the doctrines of Bertrand 
Russell condoned adultery, rape, 
and abduction. 

Even the ingenuity of a Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Eloquence 
would be sorely taxed to prove 
such charges Russell’s 
writings. It is true, of course, 
that Russell saw no sin in com- 
panionate marriage, and had 
written that ‘if a man and 
woman choose to live together 
without having children that 
should be no one’s business but 


their own’. Also, ‘the peculiar 
importance attached the 
present to adultery is quite 


irrational’. 

But no one would contend 
that the police of New York 
hunt adulterers and couples liv- 
ing in sin as they do dope fiends. 
A great many prisons would 
have to be built if this archaic 
law were put into effect. It is a 
dead letter. 

As for the charge that Russell 
encouraged homosexuality, the 
views he has expressed on the 
subject are much the same as 
those of the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Commissions 
which gave evidence to the Wol- 
fenden Committee—and, of 
course, the same as the Com- 
mittee’s own findings. 

There is no need to rebut in 
detail the unwholesome fanta- 
sies of Mrs Grundy. The aca- 
demic world of the United 
States was naturally dismayed 
by the spectacle of one of the 
most eminent living philosophers 


being pilloried in this fashion. 
‘As Americans we can only 
blush with shame for this scar 
on our reputation for fair play’, 
said John Dewey. 

Permission for Russell to ap- 
peal was refused; and Mayor 
La Guardia made doubly sure 
that Russell could not be given 
the lectureship by striking out 
the budget appropriation. How- 
ever, Russell was invited to 
teach first at Harvard and then 
at the Barnes Foundation in 
Pennsylvania. A few years after 
he returned to England he was 
awarded the Order of Merit and 
in 1950 he received the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. The witch- 
hunters were nonplussed, but 
plenty more victims were soon 
found by McCarthy. 


The Harm of Religion 


Professor Edwards deserves 
our gratitude for retelling this 
disgraceful story and collating in 
one volume a number of essays 
and the BBC debate between 
Russell and Father Copleston. 
In a preface Russell writes: 
‘The question of the truth of a 
religion is one thing, but the 
question of its usefulness is 
another. I am as firmly con- 
vinced that religions’ do harm as 
that they are untrue.’ 

There can be no better proof 
of this assertion than the ordeal 
he underwent before his Ameri- 
can inquisitors—and their impu- 
dent claim that the verdict was 
a victory for ‘freedom’. We 
know now what the Holy Name 
Society and its associates mean 
by freedom; it is what Gibbon 
meant by ‘the triumph of bar- 
barism over civilization’. 


NOVEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
1 Mrs C. J. Pye, London, NW4 
2 W. Horner, Barrow-in-Furness 
3 W. M. Osler, Carnoustie 


Each receives a Book Token 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES, 
by C. G. Jung. Translated by 
R. F. C. Hull. Vol. I. (Rout- 
ledge, 25s). This is the first 
volume of a complete collected 
edition of the works of Jung, 
edited by Sir Herbert Read, 
Michael Fordham, MD, MRCP, 
and Gerhard Adler, PhD. It 
contains Jung’s dissertation for 
a medical degree, ‘On the Psy- 
chology and Pathology of So- 
called Occult Phenomena’, and 
other early papers on psychiatry. 
Its chief interest today is the 
light it throws on Jung’s subse- 
quent development. 

Jung is the only survivor of 
the famous trio who may be 
said to have launched the analy- 
tical method in psychology. He 
was born in Switzerland in 1875 
and it is perhaps not without 
significance that he was the son 
of a Protestant clergyman. He 
never wholly freed himself from 
the influence of the manse. Nor 
is it altogether surprising that 
his first ambition was to become 
an archeologist. His interest in 
ancient cultures determined the 
direction of some of his most 
original and unorthodox ex- 
plorations. He studied under 
Jenet at Salpétriére Hospital in 
Paris, and through working with 
Eugen Bleuler he met Freud. As 
everyone knows, both Jung and 
Adler broke with Freud, the one 
founding the school of Analy- 
tical psychology, the other Indi- 
vidual psychology. Both were 
excommunicated from the 
orthodox Freudian church. 

Jung’s pattern of development 
was from agnosticism to gnostic- 
ism, culminating in theism. His 
interest in the occult—shown by 
the paper in this volume written 
in 1902—increased with the 
years. He took mysticism so 
seriously that his scientific col- 
leagues were repelled. Yet, in 
the intermediate period, he did 
not regard the experiences of 
mystics as having any objective 
content. They seemed to him a 
rich field for psychological in- 
vestigation—as indeed they are. 
Gods and goddesses, angels and 
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demons, were projections of un- 
conscious processes, not beings 
existing in their own_ right. 
Then, however, he began to 
doubt the possibility of drawing 
a hard boundary line between 
subjective and objective. The 
next step was to confer onto- 
logical reality on the contents of 
the unconscious. 

The obscurity of much of his 
writings is due to this wobble 
between the ontological and the 
psychological, the objective and 
the subjective. Once the barrier 
is down the ghosts and demons 
rush in. It is a veritable Wal- 
purgis Night. 

Nevertheless, Jung has made 
substantial contributions to the 
study of the mind. We owe to 
him the familiar distinction be- 
between introvert and extrovert. 
Above all, we owe a reminder 
that the symbolizing activity of 
the mind is not explained away 
by being explained. We have to 
make terms with exceedingly 
primitive mental processes and 
they cannot be expelled with a 
pitchfork. 7 

This English edition of Jung’s 
works is to be welcomed be- 
cause it makes so conveniently 
accessible the writings of one of 
the most provocative and inde- 
pendent thinkers of our time. 
Their value as science is slight, 
but the same might be said of 
all the more readable chapters 
of psychology. They are, how- 
ever, rich in insights. Jung is 
not so much a scientist as a 
sage—an almost extinct species. 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY, Vol. I: 
THE RENAISSANCE. Edited 
by G. R. Potter (Cambridge 
University Press, 37s 6d). This 
new series will replace the 
monumental work of fourteen 
volumes planned by Lord Acton 
and completed in 1912. To 
judge from the first volume, it is 
likely to become as valuable as 
a standard work of reference 
and in many ways more read- 
able for pleasure. The contri- 


butors do not affect that Olym- 
pian impartiality which was the 
ideal of the great nineteenth- 
century historians, nor do they 
claim that they have said the 
last word on the subject. As 
Sir George Clark observes in 
his Introduction: ‘They expect 
their work to be superseded over 
and over again. They consider 
that knowledge of the past has 
come down through one or 
more human minds, and _ has 
been processed by them, and 
therefore cannot consist of ele- 
mental and impersonal atoms 
which nothing can alter. It 
follows that history is not a 
collection of facts excavated 
from records of the past. Judg- 
ment is needed to fill in the 
gaps, interpretation is called for 
by the documents. Thus we 
delude ourselves if we imagine 
that an encyclopedia can pre- 
sent a photographic picture of 
past ages in miniature. A com- 
posite work, however meticulous 
its scholarship, must show differ- 
ences of judgment. 

But this does not mean, of 
course, that historical verdicts 
are merely matters of opinion. 
Where there are differences of 
opinion they must be supported 
by the best evidence available 
and allowance must be made 
for subjective bias. Lord Acton, 
according to Dr Gooch, ‘never 
wrote or uttered a word as 
Regius Professor which revealed 
him as a member of one church 
rather than another’. This was 
an austere ideal for a Roman 
Catholic ; indeed, an impossible 
one for any man. 

The first volume deals with 
the period between 1493 and 
1520 — with the Classical 
Hurianism that preceded the 
Scientific Revolution and_ the 
Reformation. It challenges the 
view of the Renaissance which 
is derived largely from Burck- 
hardt, and also the widely held 
belief that the geographical dis- 
coveries of the age were domi- 
nant factors and that the revival 
of interest in antiquity involved 
a sharp break with the past. It 
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is, in fact, strange that the great 
artists of the Renaissance should 
ever have been thought to have 
been absorbed by ‘pagan’ 
models when their masterpieces, 
as all can see, were mainly in- 
spired by religious themes. 
The old idea that the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453 brought 
Greek back to the western 


world is no longer seriously 
maintained. Outside Italy 
humanism was incorporated 


into scholasticism. The secular 
trends in Padua owed more to 
the Arabian philosopher Aver- 
roes than to Aristotle. They 
culminated in the then daring 
view of Pomponazzi that it was 
impossible to prove the immor- 
tality of the soul. He and 
Nicoletto Vernia (1420-99) were 
the forerunners of what we now 
mean by humanism. 

Obviously the terms ‘Renais- 
sance’ and ‘humanism’ are given 
a narrow meaning. This makes 
for clarity, but the picture that 
results is anatomical. To find a 
highest common factor between 
such diverse .personalities as 
Cesare Borgia, Cellini, Leo- 
nardo, Michael Angelo, and 
Erasmus may be beyond the 
capacity of the historian, yet 
they reflected the ferment of an 
age which gave rise to a move- 
ment that destroyed it—the sec- 
ond great split in the unity of 
Christendom, which we call the 
Reformation, yet another blan- 
ket term. 


PERSONALITY, APPEAR- 
ANCE AND _ SPEECH, by 
T. H. Pear (Allen and Unwin, 
15s). ‘Some psychologists seem 
afraid to be impressed by 
charm, likeableness, and lov- 
ableness and by the fact that 
though beauty is but skin deep 
skin-care is commonly prac- 
tised.” To those unacquainted 
with the impressive corpus of 
Professor Pear’s published work 
this sentence should convey his 
humanity and humour. The 
book is richly full of incidents 
such as the scientist, successful 
In most ways, whose motto was 
‘When in doubt, smile’, and the 
doctor who always wore a 
bowler because of his lowborn 


face. In speech there is full con- 
sideration of socially significant 
factors such as _ high pitch, 
nasality, and rising melody. Men 
tend to judge in a simple and 
sensuous way by what they see 
and hear, and yet these two 
such important facets of person- 
ality have tended to be 
neglected by the psychologists. 

An opening chapter examines 
the overlap between character 
and personality; two concepts 
which this limelighted age with 
its hurried half-thinking is 
always tending to muddle up. A 
discussion of the speech factor 
in national stereotypes breaks 
important new ground. There 
are also chapters on ‘U’s and 
intellectuals, and on stage, radio, 
TV and film personalities. 

A short envoi quotes Nevitt 
Sanford, who observed that 
research directed to the person- 
ality as a whole was a casualty 
of World War Two. ‘Yet World 
War Two’, the author concludes, 
‘finished over ten years ago. 
There is plenty of room once 
more for students of personality 
who like human beings.’ . 


DICTIONARY OF _ RUS- 
SIAN LITERATURE, by 
William E. Harkins (Allen & 
Unwin, 30s). Here is a book 
both for the increasing number 
of our students of Russian and 
for those who are plodding 
towards a synthesis of European 
literature. The latter might in- 
deed prefer a compendium, well 
noted and indexed, to the dic- 
tionary form. But the preface 
does advise them how to select 
a continuous series of articles 
and the impersonal nature of a 
dictionary is also mitigated by 
the author’s own critical judg- 
ments, which he sensibly 
defends. He is moreover himself 
responsible for all the articles 
except four. 

Professor Kline’s survey of 
philosophy will widen mental 
bounds in the West. The Russian 
mind wakes late in the civilized 
day of Europe and to all things 
at once; so that philosophy and 
politics are closely linked with 
each other and to literature. To 
meet Gregory Skovoroda, that 


Blakean forerunner, to unravel 
the Slavophile-Westerner tangle, 
to appraise the influential energy 
of Vladimir Solovyov—all this 
will whet a new appetite for our 
Tolstoy. 

The great age in its romantic 
and realist phases was ushered 
in around 1820 under the influ- 
ences of Shakespeare and Byron, 
but Russian letters had already 
been evolving through two suc- 
cessive extremes. An artificial 
classicism, when Cupid and 
Venus displaced native folklore, 
had been followed by a senti- 
mentalism equally imposed from 
the West, through writers such 
as Rousseau and Sterne. In 
Pushkin, at length, a full-fledged 
Russian writer joins the first 
European flights. The creativity 
which then started is not yet 
completely ended, though it is 
hard hit under Socialist realism. 
Witness the suicide of Maya- 
kovski and the silence of Boris 
Pasternak. 


OUR NUCLEAR ADVEN- 
TURE, by BD. G:. Arnott 
(Lawrence & Wishart, 11s). The 
choice that lies before mankind 
in the use of nuclear power is 
stated plainly enough here— 
either inevitable self-destruction 
or tremendous and lasting bene- 
fits. The first chapters deal con- 
cisely with atoms, radio-activity 
and energy, and with the effects 
of radiation on living things. 
The author makes clear that 
any exposure to radio-activity, 
however small, may damage 
reproductive tissues and cause 
trouble to our descendants even 
if we ourselves escape. He goes 
on to discuss nuclear weapons, 
as well as the future peaceful 
uses of atomic power. 

Mr Arnott, who attended the 
Geneva Conference of Atomic 
Scientists and has carried out 
considerable research on radio- 
active substances, makes a 
powerful plea for lack of secrecy. 
‘The alienation of the common 
man from any semblance of 
control over his own destiny is 
one of the great dangers .. . 
with which we are threatened 
. . . to reverse this trend is the 
most important task in our age.’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LOURDES AND FATIMA 


S:r,—In describing Fatima as 
a dangerous rival to Lourdes, 
Mr Hector Hawton understates 
the position and misses one of 
the principal mysteries of reli- 
gion: Why should a monopoly 
permit cut-throat competition 
between departments? 

In the past there has been no 
reluctance to invoke closed-shop 
principles (excommunication for 
those who deal off the shrines 


of Kerizinen, Beauraing, 
Heroldsbach, etc). But it is 
much more than tolerance. 


Even with the Lourdes centen- 
ary approaching, it is being 
played down, to the benefit of 
Fatima. 

Never has modern Catholi- 
cism been prepared to make so 
many concessions to those who, 
in the words of Father Daniel 
Lord, ‘insist on seeing the “other 
side” when the truth is so 
plainly to be seen on “this” side’ 
as in respect of Lourdes; never 
so few as in respect of Fatima. 
Few Protestants with a taste for 
thaumaturgy have any difficulty 
in believing that Lourdian mira- 
cles occur in assembly-belt pro- 
portions, yet current Catholic 
propaganda makes it clear that 
‘authenticated’ miracles occur 
less than once a year. 

The very poetry of the name 
Lourdes should give it a flying 
start over Fatima, even if the 
latter had no Moslem associa- 
tions. But the chief miracle of 
Fatima has the unique disadvan- 
tage, not shared with even the 
most fantastic miracles of the 
OT, of being the only logically 
impossible miracle in history. If 
this is not immediately apparent, 
a very slight extension of the 
points made by Haldane in the 
1956 Rationalist Annual will 
make it so. It is not held that 
those not at Fatima had an 
hallucination that the sun didn’t 
move, which is the logical im- 
plication of the proposition that 
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it did move, and they, on the 
testimony of their _ senses, 
thought it didn’t. I have always 
referred to it as the miracle of 
everywhere else but Fatima, 
since the claim is that the major 
miracle occurred round about 
the centre of the solar system 
and the minor one all over the 
world except Fatima. The sub- 
sidiary miracles, though logic- 
ally possible, are not very im- 
pressive. Even most of the 
official chroniclers do not seem 
to share the enthusiasm of 
Senhor Carreira, who was res- 
ponsible for the well-sinking and 
blasting operations that resulted 
in the miraculous appearance of 
the water. The well and the 
blasting operations have miracu- 
lously disappeared the 
official accounts. The prophecies 
that World War I would end, 
the Aurora Borealis would 
recur, and there would be a 
World War II hardly 
exclusive scoops. 

Why preference’ to 
Fatima? It may have been 
realized that the decision to 
tolerate homeopathic doses of 
criticism was unfortunate. 
Lourdes now stands as a gigan- 


tic graph, illustrating mathe- 
matically the iron law of 
miracles. 


Some of the internal competi- 
tion, even by secular standards, 
may be considered out of keep- 
ing with the dignity of the place. 
—H. J. McNamara, Australia. 


Rational Approach to Smoking 


twenty-a-day 
cigarette smoker, I read the 
article ‘Rational Approach to 
Smoking’ in your November 
issue with interest and not a 
little amusement. Like a great 
deal of the recent writing on 
this anti-smoking topic, it eli- 
cited from me the remark: 
‘What is all the fuss about?’ 

The authors of The Humanist 


article quote from a recent sur- 
vey: *. . . about 10 per cent of 
males over the age of twenty- 
five who smoke in excess of 
twenty cigarettes daily will 
develop lung cancer by the age 
of seventy-five’ (italics mine). 
Now I suggest in respect of this 
statement that the question is 
not ‘How can I stop smoking?” 
but ‘Why is it at all necessary 
for anyone to do so?’ Seventy- 
five is a good enough run for 
most people. The odds against 
heavy smokers running further 
than this are ten to one. 

It is a most moot point 
whether one in eleven of today’s 
younger generation die of 
cancer of the lung after they are 
seventy-five or whether they are 
exterminated by H-bombs before 
the age of forty-five—a far 
more serious consideration. 

I remember Bertrand Russell 
once remarking (how many 
years ago?) in a book of essays 
that if smoking did take two or 
three years off his life the great 
pleasure it had accorded him 
over-compensated for this small 
loss. I find myself in agreement 
with this point of view.—J. N. 
Danvers, St Albans, Herts. 


S1r,—The article by S. and V. 
Leff leaves still unanswered 
a question I have not yet seen 
discussed anywhere. This is the 
relation between smoking and 
expectation of life, (a) in the 
whole population, and  (b) 
among those who die of lung 
cancer. We should all prefer to 
die peacefully in our sleep 
rather than from a long and 
painful illness, but the case 
against smoking would be 
strengthened if it could be 
shown that it shortened life as 
well as increasing the risk of 
contracting lung cancer.—C. J. 
CarTER, Hampton, Middlesex. 


Top People’s Religion 
Sirn—If Mr G. L. Gardner 
wants to know my philosophical 
position, he will find it fully 
stated in Man His Own Master, 
published in 1948, and in 
Rationalism in Theory and Prac- 
tice, published in 1954. I might 
sum it up in the phrase ‘dialec- 
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1t sur- §tical materialism’ if it had not 
ent of gbecome a ‘boo-word’ to those 
venty- who do not trouble to under- 
ss of stand it. 
will As to not understanding 
re age @Christianity, I was born and 
mine). gored in a Christian family and 
of this had a Christian education, during 
ion is gWhich my pastors and masters, 
king?” §s0 far as in them lay, prevented 
essary gme from hearing the case 
venty- gagainst Christianity. If I do not 
in for §understand, it is not for want 
gainst §of dosing. 
‘urther As to Mr Gardner’s invitation 
to me to ‘concede that there 
point |might be something in Christi- 
oday’s anity’, no doubt there might be 


e of gsomething in the proposition 


that the Snark was a Boojum. 


ni oa The statement that the almighty, 
before f#ll-knowing and all-good Crea- 


a far gor of the universe, while 
remaining almighty, all-knowing, 
and all-good, became a man 
limited in power and knowledge 
and ‘in all points tempted like 
as We are’ is a contradiction in 
terms, as void of intelligible con- 
tent as Lewis Carroll’s nonsense 
and verbally assented to only 
because assent is respectable. 

The central point of my arti- 
cle is that educated Christians— 
the ‘top people’ who take The 
Times—do not believe their own 
teligion. If they really believed 
that Jesus was the ‘final court 
of moral appeal’, they would act 
on his recorded teaching. Those 
of them who do are immune 
from my indictment. Those who 
do not are hypocrites and merit 
the contempt of honest people. 
—ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Ox- 
ford. 
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Humanism and God 


Str,—I cordially agree with 
all Mr Pike’s remarks—all, that 
is, except: “There is no earthly 
reason why a Humanist should 
not be a Deist, or even a theist’ 
(my italics). 

Precisely how can a Humanist 
be a theist—that is, a super- 
naturalist? As for the Deist, he 


nostic and the Atheist; and, 
like these allies, he has crossed 
the Rubicon which divides 
‘Ignorance driven by hate’ 


(theism) from ‘Knowledge 
guided by love’ (Humanism). 

However, if by ‘theist’? Mr 
Pike really means Pantheist, 
then that is another matter 
entirely, and I for one raise no 
objections. After all, some of 
the most honoured figures in 
our Humanist tradition (Bruno, 
Spinoza, Goethe, Haeckel, etc) 
have been Pantheists. Certainly, 
‘Pantheist’ is not a name that 
any Humanist need be ashamed 
of.—Howarp Hunter, Chigwell 
Row, Essex. 


Mrs Eddy’s Copyright 

Sir,— Your correspondent, 
Hubert Leslie, calls into ques- 
tion Mary Baker Eddy’s integ- 
rity as author of Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures. Perhaps it is better for 
someone not a Christian Scien- 
tist to answer him. Here is the 
Rev C. F. Potter’s comment in 
The Faiths Men Live By: 


There has been for many years 
a constantly recurring debate as to 
whether or not Mrs Eddy appro- 
priated P. P. Quimby’s manu- 
scripts and methods and claimed 
them for her own when she 
founded Christian Science. It is 
true that she owed much to 
Quimby, and repeatedly said so. 
But in her formative years she 
had also been exposed frequently 
to Unitarianism, Universalism, 
Emersonian Transcendentalism, 
and other philosophies and reli- 
gions. Her active mind darted 
hither and thither for many years, 
like a busy bee gathering honey 
and pollen from all sorts of 
blooming flowers. Her final reli- 
gious system was her own, how- 
ever, and it differed vitally from 
all its predecessors, as she later 
emphatically asserted, ‘by know- 
ing the unreality of disease, sin, 
and death’, 

The accusation of plagiarism 
made against Mary Baker Eddy 
in Mrs Eddy Purloins from 
Hegel, by Walter M. Haushalter, 
has been exhaustively refuted in 
Ordeal by Concordance, by 
Conrad Henry Moehlman. 

‘Thou shalt not steal’ not only 
governed Mrs Eddy’s defence of 
her writings against theft by 
others; it also underlay her 
careful use of citation marks 
whenever quoting from other 


people’s works.—GeEITH A. 
PLIMMER, London, WC2. 


Mind and Matter 

Sir,—As a conceited adoles- 
cent recovering from Christian 
Science, I fell for the philo- 
sophical axiom that ‘There are 
no sharp boundaries. in nature’. 
Whereas Mrs Eddy in dealing 
with a duality, like good-evil, 
mind-matter, disease-health, etc, 
categorically denies the exis- 
tence of one-half of the quality, 
I postulated that this is permis- 
sible (and obligatory) only 
where a sharp boundary would 
result. Thus it is absurd to deny 
the existence of evil, for an act 
may have good and evil aspects, 
both debatable. 

Now, fifteen years later, I feel 
some embarrassment over my 
youthful exuberance, yet I also 
feel that the axiom and the 
deductions had an_ entirely 
healthy effect on my develop- 
ment. For example, I prefer 
atheism, because ‘created uni- 
verse-creator’ would be a well- 
defined duality with a sharp 
boundary. Despite this I am 
not a materialist in the usual 
sense. ESP and PK experiments 
do not surprise me unduly be- 
cause I do not expect a sharp 
boundary between mind and 
mind, or mind and matter. 

I realize that some philo- 
sophers consider this type of 
philosophy naive and outdated, 
but I see nothing wrong with 
the axiom-deduction method 
honestly applied. Anyway, the 


- particular axiom under discus- 


sion seems to generate incom- 
parably more mature and com- 
monsense conclusions than 
another more popular but less 
rigorous  axiom-deduction 
svstem, theology.— Bruce 
Whitton, Middlesex. 


Scevticism About the Past 
Sir,—Mr Howell Smith con- 
futes himself. If one quasi- 
historical king is a fiction, so 
may be others, and if the ab- 
sence of contemporary evidence 
negates the historicity of 
William Tell, so it does that of 
many others in whom Mr 
Howell Smith has_ expressed 
belief —RAGLAN, Usk, Mon. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HAT does Christmas 
mean rationalists? 
The answer is quite 


simple: a holiday, a good 
dinner, and an exchange of 
gifts. That is what it means to 
the great majority of the popu- 
lation, and it makes nonsense of 
the official claim—so dear to 
the BBC—that Britain is ‘a 
Christian country’. Admittedly 
it is not a rationalist country, 
but it is up to us to do our best 
to make people who have given 
up church realize the implica- 
tions of their rejection. 

Rationalist books make a 
good Christmas gift and they 
are available to suit every purse. 
Alternatively, why not take out 
a subscription to The Humanist 
and ensure that a friend of 
yours with a taste for serious 
reading receives it for six 
months at half price? This will 
cost no more than many Christ- 
mas cards and most calendars. 
Full particulars will be found 
on our back cover. 


* * * 


The Annual Conference of 
the RPA will be held at Girton 
College, Cambridge, from Fri- 
day, August 8, until Tuesday, 
August 12. The general theme 
will be ‘Living with Reality’, 
which is the title of a pamphlet 
now sent to all inquirers. The 
essence of rationalism is to live 
according to what Freud called 
‘the reality principle’ instead of 
in a world of fantasy. That is the 
foundation, but there is a house 
to be built. Just how does ‘living 
with reality’ work out in prac- 
tice? The aim of the conference 
is to find an answer. No doubt 
many answers will be suggested 
because life is difficult and what 
one man believes to be real 
another regards as moonshine. 

We hope that at this confer- 
ence we shall come to grips with 
some practical problems and 
keep our feet on solid ground. 
There will be no flights into the 
stratosphere. The list of speak- 
ers will be announced as soon 
as final arrangements have been 
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made. We hope for a record 
attendance. 
* * 

news of new 
rationalist groups in West 
Africa comes a_ stimulating 
account of quite spontaneous 
activities of the same sort in 
Ceylon. Mr S. A. Velauthapillai 
informs us of the formation of 
the All Ceylon Rationalist Move- 
ment, of which he is the first 
president. It was started only 
a few months ago ‘with a view 
to spreading the gospel of 
rationalism among the Tamil 
people, the majority of whom 
are Hindus’. We wish this brave 
venture every success. 


Following 


Group Activities 

Cambridge Humanists, Room 
No 9, The University Lecture 
Rooms, Mill Lane, Cambridge. 
Wednesday, December 4, 8.30 
pm, Open Meeting, H.E. the 
High Commissioner for India 
(Mrs Ranjit S. Pandit), ‘Prob- 
lems of the Secular State’. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), 25 
Bath Street, Glasgow. Sunday, 
December 15, 3 pm, Dr Ronald 
W. Hepburn, ‘Moral Training in 
Education’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High 
Street, | Orpington. Sunday, 
December 8, 7 pm, Annual 
General Meeting. 

Sutton Humanist Group. 
Myosotis Hall, 332 Carshalton 
Road (corner of Cambridge 
Road, near Windsor Castle), 
Carshalton. Sunday, December 
15, 7.15 pm, Review of Year’s 
activities and plans for Future. 


Humanist Groups 
ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Road, Aber- 


deen. 

AYLESBURY.—Hon Sec, A. E. 
Woodford, Wid Meadowcroft, 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 
BRIXTON.—Hon Sec, Donald 
Ford, 95 St James’s Crescent, 
London, SW9. 

CARDIFF.—Hon W.. . F. 
Morgan, 11 Heath Street, Cardiff. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Penfold, 
22 Standish Road, London, W6. 


COVENTRY.—Hon Sec, J. H. 
Bridle, 3 Berkswell Road, Meriden, 
Warwickshire. 

DUBLIN.—Hon Sec, F. E. Cole, 
136 Silchester Park, Glenageary, 
Co Dublin 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, ae 
Surrey. 

EDINBURGH. —Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Miss 
Amy Holland, 516 Edge Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester. 
NORTH  STAFFS.—Hon 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
NORTH WALES. — Hon Sec, 
Wallace Owen, 40 Castle Street, 
Beaumaris, Anglesey. 


Sec, 


PRESTON.—Hon Sec, W. G. 
Creasy, Meads Road, Ashton, 
Preston. 

SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, W. T. 


Dendy, 32 Parry Green South, 
Langley, Bucks. 

SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs Mepham, 
29 Fairview Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J. 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Road, Southville, 
Bristol 3. 


MERSEYSIDE  RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 


W. Hinds, 4 Poplar Avenue, 
Wallasey. 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘ The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 


wc2. 
LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCI. Sun- 
days, 11 am. Admission free. Dec 1— 
Archibald Robertson: ‘Individualism and 
the Individual’, Dec 8—Miss Jean Graham 
Hall: ‘The Wolfenden Report and the 
Law’. Dec 15—Prof T. H. Pear: ‘Many 
Kinds of Thinking’. Dec 22—Dr W. E. 
a= ‘History and Myth at Christmas- 
tide’. 

CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sa, 
WCIl. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Admission free. 
Dec 3—T. S. Lascelles: ‘Comte’s Positive 
Religion of Humanity’. Dec. 10—Dr John 
Lewis: ‘Man—Fallen Angel or Promoted 
Reptile?’ Dec 17—Kathleen M. Johnson: 
‘Should Humanists Tell ‘Religious Stories” 
to Children?’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your 
desire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp. 
—R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordona 
Square, WCl, 
BOOK WANTED—World’s Sixteen Cruci- 
fied Saviours (Kersey Graves), Offers, 
Salter, 2 Alfriston Avenue, N. Harrow, 
Middlesex. 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. 


Telephone: Covént Garden 2077 


Please show this lo a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To 
promote intellectual liberty ; (2) To spread scientific 
knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THE HuMANist. Monthly for one year from date of 
joining. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1958, 84 pp. Contributors 
include J. B. Haldane, B. Farrington, John 
Allegro, D. J. West, Antony Flew, F. H. George, 
J. W. N. Watkins, D. G. MacRae. 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 236 pp. 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


Your Bopy: How Ir Is BUILT AND How !tT WokrKS. 
by Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 


. E ’ 
RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 1s ($3) 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrol- 
ment. I am in agreement with the 
objects of the Association and 
undertake to abide by the Rules 
and Regulations set forth in the 
Memorandum and Articles of 
Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 
MR 


TITLE Initials Surname 


include J. B. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe. By J. S. D. Bacon. 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The contributors 


118 pp. 


Haldane, Margaret Knight, B. 


Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 
Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


* Free on request. 9 


opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 
The sender of the first correct solution to be 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, December 6 


CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN 3 5 6 7 8 
1 Sightless, curtailed, and 2 The little nigger boys in the 
engaged in agricultural tropics! (10) 
pursuit (5-5-4) 3 Clue goes wrong for pastoral 
poetry (8) 10 
10 Insect flees to the animal 4 Careless shepherdess, but 
world (9) might be pope! (6) 
11 Hall of fiction (5) 
A urtailed in harbour 
12 Author of occidental decay 7 The flag under the lash (4) [2 13 4 15 
(8) 8 Paradisaic politician (4) 
14 Apocryphally associated with 9 Aggregate area of murder 16 17 18 
a dragon (3) 13 
16 Appropriate marriage portion them: not co musiclovers 20 px) 
for a fairy (7) 
19 Tailoring craft? © 14 Avian Greek comedy (5) 22 23 
211 Lineal pl 4 15 Salty widower at auction (3) 
ineal plant (4) 17 Three-handed, I leave in 24 25 26 
22 Momentary supporters (7) — surroundings 
%4 How to free your left sock! 4 Submits round the end for 2] 2% 9 
@) protection (9) 
6 Lithe (6) 20 Lift up the testival (5) Et) 31 
27 Broadcasts (7) = isn plus pies (8) 
3 No head on the nail? 28 Ceremonial (6) 32 3% 4 
Sickening! (3) 29 Merely Peter in fiction (6) % 
31 Dim peers grinned foolishly 32 + pa beery sort of singer 
(8) 33 Sought by an evil generation 
35 Farewell to France! (5) J 
46 If palmier, stentorian (9) 34 pork! 37 
37 Coat of Amazonian cut (14) (C)) 
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YOUR GIFT PROBLEM SOLVED — 


Send him ‘ The Humanist’ for six months—for the price of a Christmas Card 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for half 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscription; 
as you wish —the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationalist 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread out 
ideas at a moment when the tide is at last turning in our favour. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the nam 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions beginning with the January issue should be received by December 11. But the 
can begin with later issues if desired, and this offer will remain open until January 31, 195§ 


To H. I. THOMPSON PREsSs LTD, 28 St JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate 4 
35 6d post free, to the following: 


Additional addresses may be appended on plain paper if desiret 


I enclose remittance Value......cccoccccccceceseccesesecees Please do/do not* mention my namk 


Your Address 


7 8 0 *Cross out as necessafl 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 28 St James’s Place, London, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by Villi¢ 
Publications, London, N19. Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Gotch Ltd ; for the Union of South Africa: Central News Agency Lt 
Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA 
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